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HE AUTHOR believes that a study of the economic habits of man 

should have a prominent place in our curriculum. To this end he 
has built his book around the question “What economic information must 
the average citizen possess in order to be ar intelligent consumer of goods?” 
He presents data that have been gathered from various sources as to the 
consumption of food, household materials, fuel and clothing; also on stand- 
ards of consumption as established by various authorities, with a comparison 


between actual practice and approved standards. 


The material is so organized as to make it impossible for teachers and 
administratots to select such units as are adapted to their peculiar needs. 
The author's recommendations are presented as objectives. which are grouped 
under appropriate headings throughout the book and are presented in summary 
in the last chapter. Such objectives may be used in the school program at 
the basis of projects related to various elementary subjects, as arithmetic, 


geography, domestic science, and others. 


For the general reader this study provides practical advice based on 
economy, durability, health, comfort, and beauty in the purchase and use of 
every household commodity. Thus, in addition to being a valuable study for 
educators, the book is a ‘manual for the. consumer, a -reference. book for the 


home. 
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Education—Old ial New* 


PRINCIPAL ALFRED E. STEARNS, PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


eum one will deny that the educational ideals of 
the present day differ widely from those that 
were commonly held by our fathers. A rapidly 
changing world has brought pronounced changes 
in points of emphasis, and, it is to be feared, in 
the actual goal sought. The man on the street 
is probably satisfied that these shifts in empha- 
sis and ideals represent real progress and that 
the education of today, so widely offered and so constantly 
eulogized, must be of a far higher standard than any which 
preceded it. At least it is more practical; and it does not 
require a deep thinker to be misled into believing that what 
is practical in a material world is probably the best. But is 
this the fact? This query cannot be satisfactorily answered 
until we have compared and contrasted the character of the 
old education and the new. 

Those who were responsible for the founding of our early 
schools and colleges were agreed on one point at least. The 
new and great experiment in democracy and nation-building 
on which they were embarking required for its final and per- 
manent success one thing above all others—an intelligent and 


* Reprinted from “The Phillips Bulletin,”’ by permission of Dr. Stearns, on 
request of the Editor of “Education.” See Editorial Note on page iii, 
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educated citizenship. In the constitutions that were drawn 
to guide these institutions on their way, as well as in the 
correspondence which passed between those who were making 
their life possible, this truth is constantly and strongly em- 
phasized. No one can read those ancient documents with- 
out being impressed with this fact. Education was intended 
to safeguard the new republic and assure its permanency 
through the perilous years ahead. Even prior to the estab- 
lishment of the nation as a unit this may be fairly said to 
have been the guiding motive of these far-seeing philanthro- 
pists, for in their thoughts, whatever the particular form 
might eventually be, the vision of a new and promising 
national unit undoubtedly was present. 

It has often been said that this early education in America 
was designed primarily for the training of ministers; and 
while to a degree this is undoubtedly true, it is not the whole 
truth; and we are misled if we accept it as such. In those 
days the pulpit was the commonly accepted medium for the 
dissemination of knowledge, but not theological knowledge 
alone. The minister was preacher; but he was teacher and 
instructor, too. It was his business to inform his congrega- 
tion on all matters of moment to the community; and it was 
expected that his education and training would fit him to 
perform this significant task. We must not forget that the 
language of that early day, especially among those of educa- 
tion and culture, had a distinct theological coloring. But this 
coloring was not limited to the pulpit; it was rather the com- 
mon hue that tinted the language of all. Even business was 
not wholly immune from it. Whatever their theological be- 
liefs, those early patriots were tremendously interested in the 
great problems of government that confronted them in their 
new world, and they were bound that, so far as human ingen- 
uity and forethought could prevent it, their great experiment 
should not fail. Education, therefore, became something of 
a passion with them, and the interpretation they gave to it 
was in the final analysis determined by national ideals and 
aspirations. 
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With these facts in mind let us scan a little more closely 
those old, and so often maligned, educational ideals to which 
our fathers attached such great importance, and for the real- 
ization of which they gave, in proportion to their means, far 
more generously than even our modern millionaire institu- 
tion-builders. 

An educated and dependable citizenship meant in these 
earlier days primarily a citizenship of character. Education, 
therefore, must make its chief business the developing, train- 
ing, and strengthening of the character of the individual citi- 
zen. Marked emphasis will be found to have been placed on this 
point in the vast majority of those historic documents which 
relate to the founding of our early schools and colleges. But 
character did not mean to these enthusiastic patriots mere 
goodness, an emotional pious-mindedness as it were, which 
so many have carelessly assumed. It meant something more 
and something very different. It meant a keen and trained 
mind well supplied with knowledge, combined with ethical 
standards and moral purpose, reinforced with a rugged will. 
Though often quoted, and well known to many Andover men, 
the definition of character given by Judge Phillips in the con- 
stitution of Phillips Academy still appeals as one of the 
slearest and the best. Let it not be forgotten, he says, “that 
goodness without knowledge, as it concerns others, is weak 
and feeble, and that knowledge without goodness is danger- 
ous, but that both united form the strongest characters and 
lay the surest foundations of usefulness to mankind.” It 
would be hard to improve on this. “Goodness without knowl- 
edge, as it concerns others, is weak and feeble!” Might not 
this be fairly taken as a text by those who are so justly dis- 
turbed because so many of the ministers of the present day 
are unable to attract and hold their congregations? “Knowl- 
edge without goodness is dangerous.” Do we need to be 
reminded of the truth of this after the lessons taught us by 
the world conflagration kindled by a nation gone mad with 
knowledge and lacking moral purpose and ideals? All the 
goodness in the world may serve to maks us “goody-goody,” 
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but it will not help us, if we lack knowledge, to get our good- 
ness across to the other fellow and a needy world. And all 
the knowledge in the world will only swell our conceit to the 
bursting point and render us a menace to society if we lack 
the steadying and directing influence of a moral goal. These 
patent truths should be self-evident, but are they recognized 
by those who are responsible for the fact that modern educa- 
tion lays increasingly less emphasis on character while it 
stresses more and more the practical and utilitarian as its 
goal? 

A pertinent question at once arises in our minds at this 
point. If character is to be our educational goal, what meth- 
ods must our institutions adopt to achieve their purpose? 
And the question is admittedly a difficult one to answer. But 
of this we may be sure—character is the product of an at- 
mosphere rather than of teaching. It will never become the 
chief product of any school or college that fails to recognize 
it as the main goal sought. Let the aim be first accepted and 
frankly admitted, and many of the seeming difficulties that 
stand in the way of its achievement will disappear. Ob- 
structive influences will vanish, and influences, intangible, 
subtle, but uplifting, will take their place. One gain at least 
we may count on; teachers will be selected for something 
more than pure intellectual brilliancy. We shall bid a wel- 
come adieu to that class so prominent and so noisy in our 
colleges today whose quick and active minds have been ac- 
cepted as evidences of ability, but whose diminutive calibre 
is attested, as it has always been in mankind, by purely 
destructive criticism, by cynical indifference to the spiritual 
values in life, by open contempt for those things that the 
human race for ages has held most sacred, and who, puffed 
with conceit and self-complacency, have been permitted to 
spread their deadly poison freely in the minds and hearts of 
those plastic and impressionable youth who have had the mis- 
fortune to come under their baneful influence. When these 
parasites have been swept from the teachers’ desks, we shall 
have a chance to make a new and a wholesome start. 
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Our next step is not quite so clear. One thing, however, is 
sure. Higher education must recognize more clearly the 
spiritual elements in human life. This cannot be done with- 
out emphasizing religion, not the religion of sect and creed 
but religion that is broad and comprehensive and that answers 
the longing in every human heart. One of the greatest of 
English schoolmasters, writing in some heat to a friend, ex- 
claimed—“And worst of all, the practice which separates 
brain work from religion and morality, and calls it education, 
is simply the devil let loose.” That is a fair and honest state- 
ment, and we can well afford to heed its warning. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, the brilliant English scholar, in one of his recent Hib- 
bert Lectures says: “Education is commonly classified under 
three heads—primary, secondary and higher. To these three 
I should like to add a fourth, highest—primary, secondary, 
higher and highest. The highest education is religion.” 
Again he says: “On the one hand, a religious spirit must 
enter into education; on the other, an educational spirit must 
enter into religion.” Dr. Jacks is not thinking of dogmatic 
religion, narrowed and compressed by man-made bounds, but 
rather of that relationship, common to all mankind, of the 
individual to the Infinite, the very basis of all true religion. 
Let the creeds and the ritual come later, if they are needed 
for the fuller expression of the individual soul; but let the 
starting point be one where all can gather. This at least is 
the implication. And this will offer us too a starting point 
in the education world. What we need in our American 
institutions is more of that religious spirit of humility, rever- 
ence, and wonder so clearly revealed by this English scholar 
in discussing the wonders of the nebula of Andromeda—“ “The 
stars above us and the graves beneath us,’ Great God, what 
a universe! And yet we discuss it over our teacups as though 
it were a thing we carried in our waistcoat pockets.” Rev- 
erence has always marked the great mind, irreverence the 
little. Give us more humility and reverence among our teach- 
ers today, and true religion will find its suitable forms for 
expression. The result will be the development of character, 
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for character will find a healthful and stimulating atmosphere 
for normal growth. 

If our educational institutions are worthy their name and 
their rich heritage, they will once more recognize their re- 
sponsibility to assume, in the life and thought of the nation, 
that position of leadership, intellectual and spiritual, for 
which they were created and which they long held. That is 
their business and their privilege. Today they are largely 
yielding to the demands and the clamor of a materialistic 
world. 


Your Part 


Stem each contending tide; 
Fling each day’s portal wide; 
Capture the sunny side 
Of every hour! 
Look! in the blackest night, 
Stars shine so very bright 
That the sky-world is quite 
Filled with their power. 


Weather your doubts and fears; 
Dry all your foolish tears; 
Hail the on-coming years; 

Think not of pain! 
Smile when the noon seems dark 
Over life’s broadening mart; 
Turn, do your little part, 

It’s not in vain! 


Strength e’en shall come to you, 
If you are good and true. 
Come, see what you can do 
With that which is wise! 
Cherish kind hearts you know; 
Cherish the loves that grow; 
Cherish the words that glow, 
Worth never dies! 
Minnie E. Hays. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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An Unusual Experiment in Vocational 
Guidance 


CHESTER W. HOLMES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FORMERLY SPECIAL AGENT, CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION 


@ muMUCNNN X PERIMENTS have been the foundation of real 

progress in Education since the days when Edu- 

E cation ceased to be a field for speculation alone 

and became a science as well as an art. Espe- 

cially has this been true in the field of Vocational 

Guidance, one of the newer divisions of Educa- 

tion which scientific study and research have set 
apart for further investigation and report. 

One of the pioneers in the Vocational Guidance movement, 
and yet one about which the educational world has indeed 
heard very little because of the quietness and detachment with 
which it has pursued its work, is the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission, of Pittsburgh. A knowledge of its methods and 
the results it has secured may not only be of real interest to 
vocational counsellors, teachers, school superintendents, and 
deans of colleges, but may also contribute hints or suggestions 
applicable to their own problems and ideas. The uniqueness 
of the organization itself is not the least interesting feature 
of its splendid work. 

In 1904, the late Andrew Carnegie gave into the keeping 
of twenty-one men, personally selected, to be known as the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, the sum of five million 
dollars in bonds, the income to be used, among other things: 

First: To place those following peaceful vocations, who 
have been injured in heroic efforts to save human life, in 
somewhat better positions pecuniarily than before, until they 
are again able to work. In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, are to be provided for until 
she remarries, and the children until they reach a self-sup- 
porting age; 
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Second: To provide for the exceptional education of excep- 
tional children; 

Third: to grant to the hero, or widow, or next of kin, a 
medal which recites the heroic act it commemorates, that de- 
scendants may know and be proud of their descent. The 
medal is given for the heroic act even though the doer is 
uninjured, and also a sum of money if the Commission deem 
such gift desirable.} 

Mr. Carnegie added that he did not expect to stimulate or 
create heroism by the Fund, well knowing that heroic action 
is impulsive; but he did believe that if the hero were injured 
in his bold attempt to serve or save his fellows, he and those 
dependent upon him should not suffer pecuniarily thereby. 

The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission meets three times 
annually to consider alleged acts of heroism; and after care- 
fully examining those cases, all of which are very carefully in- 
vestigated by its corps of trained special agents and reported 
upon in minute detail by them, it makes its grants of gold, 
silver and bronze medals and sums of money to be used only 
for broadly specified purposes. Since its establishment, the 
Commission has examined over twenty-three thousand cases 
and has acted favorably upon only about 1850. Barring those 
cases now pending, this represents a mortality, so to speak, 
of over ninety per cent. Thus it will be noted that the stu- 
dents mentioned hereinafter are those who have distinguished 
themselves by the performance of extraordinary acts of 
heroism. 

Up to January 1, 1924, the Commission had made provision 
for the education of 356 persons—262 young men and 94 
young women—ranging in ages from 12 to 28 years, and 
living in all parts of the United States, Canada, and the 
Colony of Newfoundland; for the field of the Fund includes 
not only those countries but also the waters thereof within 
seven miles of their shores. 

It is only natural that young men and young women chosen 


1 First Report of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, January 31, 1914, 
pp. 9-10—Deed of Trust; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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under such unusual conditions and by such unusual means 
should be in various stages of educational advancement. At 
the close of December, 1923, the student-beneficiaries who 
were using their awards for educational purposes were dis- 
tributed in schools as shown below in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


In elementary and high schools........ 3 
In colleges, technical, and trade schools.36 


In addition, 54 students’ cases were pending or had been 
temporarily discontinued. Several of the students whose cases 
were pending were then in elementary and high schools but 
had not drawn upon their awards for educational purposes 
and were not, therefore, included in the Table above. Thus 
it will be noted that the Commission is called upon to handle 
the educational problems of nearly one hunded students yearly 
who are of various ages and stages of educational advancement 
and who are in almost every type of educational institution. 
There are also the cases of persons who are at work and 
wish to take advantage of their awards and resume their 
courses in school; many times such cases require more atten- 
tion than those of students already in school. In the twenty 
years that the Fund has existed, 147 persons have had to give 
up their educational plans—some because of pure indolence 
and unwillingness to make the necessary efforts to complete 
courses of study fitting them for active participation in some 
trade or profession, others because of family conditions over 
which they and the Commission had no control, and a few 
others because of sheer dishonesty in the use of the funds 
advanced them for their educational expenses by the Commis- 
sion. Even in these last-named cases the Commission was 
tolerant and tried to help them further, only to have the dis- 
honest acts repeated. But 116 students in the same twenty 
years successfully completed their courses of instruction and 
went out into the world better prepared to earn their living 
than they would have been without the Commission assist- 
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ance, for it grants pecuniary awards only to those whose 
means do not permit them to attend higher institutions of 
learning. 

Bearing in mind that the Commission’s efforts to assist 
educationally a number of its beneficiaries represent but one 
of its many forms of aid to those whom it recognizes for acts 
of heroism and that it cannot, therefore, deal with its student- 
beneficiaries in such a thoroughly professional manner as a 
vocational counselor in a high school, or a principal, or a 
college dean, it should be noted how far it does go to provide 
its beneficiaries with intelligent educational and vocational 
guidance. 

It has always handled each case as an individual case, for it 
has no blanket methods. It has set up three definite aims, as 
follows: (1) to help persons who have had to leave the 
elementary or high school before completing their courses to 
return and complete at least the equivalent of a high-school 
course, assisting financially those unable to return without 
such aid; (2) to provide pecuniary assistance for those stu- 
dents whose school work indicates promise of success in tech- 
nical or trade work to take up those courses for which they 
seem to be fitted, both scholastically and temperamentally; 
and (3) to send to liberal-arts colleges those students who 
have done well in all their high school studies but who have 
not shown an interest in a particular vocation and in whom 
it has not been able to develop even a tentative vocational aim. 

The Commission keeps in close touch with its students’ 
progress and success in their studies, for the interest of the 
school officials in the progress and welfare of the students is 
always sought in an endeavor to check up on the students’ 
activities scholastically and otherwise and in an effort to 
ascertain the students’ fitness for particular kinds of work. 

Problems arise, of course, from the great diversity of ages 
and the previous training of the students, their home condi- 
tions, and their own wishes in the matter of further educa- 
tion. Many of the students who became beneficiaries during 
their high school courses had already begun work in partic- 
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ular curriculums such as the Commercial, or Scientific, or 
General, and are, therefore, not prepared or being prepared 
for college entrance. Indeed, though many are plainly bright 
enough to do good work in college, they are handicapped by 
their lack of training preparatory for admission to college. 
The amount of the educational awards, usually $1600, makes 
college courses possible when the Commission’s aid is supple- 
mented by that of the parents or the students themselves. 
Many students want to change their courses immediately to 
the College-preparatory when they receive word of their being 
granted educational awards. 

On the other hand there are many students who, because of 
lack of finances, have never even considered a college course 
or, for that matter, carrying their educations beyond gradua- 
tion from high school; and they have no definite ideas of what 
they want to do when they graduate. It then becomes a very 
real problem to arouse within such a distinct vocational aim, 
not necessarily narrow in looking to the years just ahead but 
broad in considering the whole future of the students. Then, 
too, the matter of distance from the office of the Commission 
in Pittsburgh makes wholly satisfactory handling of some 
of these puzzling cases extremely difficult; for most of the 
work must be carried on by correspondence. It must be re- 
membered that these students live in all parts of this country, 
Canada, and Newfoundland, and that they attend schools 
ranging in size from a little one-room rural school in Maine 
to a large comprehensive high school in a city like Los An- 
geles, or St. Louis, or Boston. And finally it becomes a prob- 
lem to keep always in as close touch with these students as 
it desires, to counsel them wisely when they become discour- 
aged and threaten to drop out of school and go to work— 
for there are many for whom the acquiring of an education 
is attended by real hardship and sacrifice—to stimulate them 
to greater effort, to commend or to admonish as may be nec- 
essary, to keep accurate records of their marks and educa- 
tional progress by grades each term or semester, to see to 
it that the studies they take are appropriate or needed for 
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the courses they intend to pursue in the next higher institu- 
tions they will enter, to keep them furnished with sufficient 
funds to meet their educational expenses, and to insist that 
they account properly and accurately for their expenditures 
from the funds furnished them. 

To carry out its purposes and thereby solve satisfactorily 
these problems, the Commission, through the Manager of 
the Fund, corresponds directly with the student-beneficiaries 
to secure as much information as possible concerning their 
educational situations and the circumstances relating thereto. 
By means of questions concerning the studies liked and dis- 
liked and the reasons for their preferences, the kinds of work 
preferred and especially the actual experience of each student 
in any kind of work, how well the work was liked, the suc- 
cess achieved in it and why it was given up, an idea of the 
students’ natural likes is obtained. They are questioned re- 
garding the recreation they enjoy and the sports they regu- 
larly engage in; and they are asked to tell frankly what their 
ambitions are, the reasons leading them to choose particular 
vocations, what they consider the duties of those vocations to 
be, the qualities necessary for success in them, whether they 
believe they have those qualities, and on what they base their 
answers. 

The Commission also tries to ascertain whether its students 
have special opportunities to enter particular vocations advan- 
tageously. It has tried, in the cases of the younger bene- 
ficiaries, having them write themes on assigned topics in 
order to learn something of their ability to express themselves 
and to develop in them interest in the vocational activities 
going on about them. It does not consider it essential or 
necessarily desirable that a student cling to the vocation first 
selected but rather that the student begin to pay conscious 
attention to some vocation, its requirements for success, its 
rewards, etc. Frequently by these means a student will inci- 
dentally learn of some other vocation more suited to his 
tastes and abilities. All of this helps to acquaint the student 
with what is demanded of prospective workers, whether in 
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the trades or professions, so that he is not wholly unprepared 
when he enters high school or approaches graduation from it, 
as the case may be, to make a reasonably intelligent prelim- 
inary choice. 

Whenever it appears that students have only vague ideas 
regarding the vocations they say they are interested in—and 
this is often the case—the Commission furnishes them with 
the titles of books and articles pertaining to those vocations 
and seeks to put the students in touch with as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning them. It occasionally asks them 
to write resumés of the articles read. This takes time and 
patience; but thus far the results achieved lead the Commis- 
sion to believe that, since its activities must of necessity be 
confined largely to correspondence, it is the best method to 
follow. Of course it courts questions from the students and 
volunteers its advice and gives them useful information con- 
cerning courses, subjects, etc.; for it aims to produce as close, 
intimate, and friendly relations as possible. 

While it is thus developing helpful information from the 
beneficiaries to guide it in its intelligent handling of each 
student’s case, it also communicates with the education insti- 
tution that that student is attending or has attended and 
secures just as complete a record of him scholastically and 
socially as the staff of the institution can furnish. That 
record ordinarily includes the student’s marks in each subject 
each term of each school year, the name of the course pur- 
sued, the credits earned towards graduation and the number 
required for graduation, and the marking scale so as to judge 
the quality of the student’s work. It also includes the prin- 
cipal’s and the teachers’ individual estimates of the student’s 
abilities and limitations as they have observed them, his per- 
sonal habits, appearance, his attitude towards his school work, 
the extra-curricular activities engaged in, and, in the cases 
of high school students, his probable success in college or 
trade work. 

But this is not all. Each year a special agent who assists 
the Manager of the Fund in the detailed handling of these 
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educational cases visits as many beneficiaries as may need 
personal attention. He goes over with them and their parents 
all of their plans in detail as they have been outlined to the 
Commission in their letters, talks over their troubles, their 
school work, their home conditions—discusses, in short, every- 
thing pertaining to their educational and home situations. He 
visits the institutions they are attending and supplements the 
communications from the school officials by personal inter- 
views. There is no question of the great value of these visits 
—value to both the students and teachers on the one hand, 
and to the Commission on the other; for they provide a wealth 
of material information for consideration regarding the status 
of each beneficiary’s case. The special agent files with the 
Manager of the Fund a report covering minutely the story of 
his visit to each beneficiary. 

During the visits of the special agent he gives to each stu- 
dent-beneficiary not previously tested a psychological exam- 
ination. The Army (Alpha) Test was used in 1919, but a 
change was made to the Otis Group Intelligence Tests in 
1920. In cases where a strictly individual examination ap- 
pears desirable, the Stanford Revision of the Binet tests or 
the Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale is used. The use of psycho- 
logical tests was decided upon because the Commission felt 
that many times it had emphasized and urged college training 
upon those who later proved their unfitness as well as their 
unpreparedness for such work and lost considerable time and 
money. The Commission further felt that the tests might 
help to determine, at least roughly, the sort of material with 
which it had to deal; that they would help in checking up 
doubtful cases such as those of students who were failing in 
school and college work although apparently well equipped 
mentally to do that work satisfactorily; and finally that they 
would indicate which students ought to be urged to go on to 
college or technical work and which ought to take up trade 
instruction or other types of work. It should be remarked 
here, however, that the Commission has never taken the stand 
that merely because a student had received a comparatively 
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low mark on a psychological test, he should not be permitted 
to use his pecuniary award to go to college. The tests are con- 
sidered only as one method of securing all the information 
possible about the student’s fitness for further education, and 
no case is finally disposed of until all the information obtain- 
able has been carefully gone over and a decision reached solely 
on consideration of all the facts. 

Some results of ihe use of the tests mentioned above may 
here be given. Table JI deals with the Army test. 


TABLE II. 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS ON ARMY ALPHA OF 32 BENEFICIARIES 
Mark Number Per Cent. 

TO inXaie wd gic otiebames Ee eee 19 
i aa ie aia at i tet Reticle 25 
Dak tironcieniees Ss titinletec anid 40 
eT ae re Nia aeinetsiniin a least hate 13 
DRE viata ewido tine Er ee ee 3 

32 100 


The Table shows that 27 students, or 84%, received marks 
above the average; and 14 of that number, or 44%, were rated 
as of ‘officer material” in Army parlance. 

The results of the Otis Tests are set forth in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
DISTRIBUTION OF IB’S ON OTIS TESTS* OF 41 BENEFICIARIES. 


Range of IB’s Number Per Cent. 
SG ia bbe eee er 
PES 66% dei des ak ies saves ee 
ee Pivesenewses 14 
WOW OO sk es cua: De uipatswaan 17 
41 100 


2 Form B of this Test was used. 
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Table III indicates that 28, or 69% of the beneficiaries exam- 
ined by the Otis Tests were above the average. 

Of the 9 students examined with the aid of the Stanford- 
Binet or Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale, only 4 had IQ’s of 100 or 
higher; but it should be noted that these students were sus- 
pected of being backward mentally in the first place and were 
not given the group examination. Of the 82 young heroes and 
heroines thus tested, 59 beneficiaries, or 72%, were above the 
average in mental ability as measured by those tests. Of 
course the number examined is too small to be truly signifi- 
cant, yet it does seem to indicate that, in general, heroism is 
somewhat dependent upon better-than-average mental ability. 

The results of the checkup by the Commission of these data 
are interesting. The scholastic records were, of course, com- 
pared with the psychological-test results and also with the 
information furnished by the school instructors regarding 
the students whose cases, in the matter of pecuniary aid, 
seemed doubtful. Of the 27 students rating above “C” on the 
Army test, the Commission suspected several of inaptitude or 
plain loafing in their studies and carefully investigated their 
situations. Twelve had to be dropped because they persisted 
in doing work of a quality far below what they were capable 
of doing while stoutly maintaining that they were certain that 
the courses they were taking were exactly what they wanted. 
The school head in each case codperated with the Commission 
in studying these cases; and when repeated admonitions failed 
to achieve desirable results, the students were dropped. In 
cases where the ratings were high and the students were doing 
poor work though evidently much in earnest, the Commission 
recommended changes in courses—with splendid results in all 
but two cases. 

The Commission found that the Otis Tests diagnosed situ- 
ations with more accuracy than the Army tests. Of the 
group of 28 having an IB of 101 or more as measured by the 
Otis Scale, 19 either graduated from colleges, have attended, 
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or are attending, colleges; and 7 are in secondary schools. But 
of the 13 students falling below an IB of 100, all but two have 
failed to keep up in the institutions in which they were study- 
ing; and those two are now being tried in colleges with many 
misgivings as to the outcome. 

With this experience as a basis, the Commission feels justi- 
fied in urging students who fall below an IB of 100 on the 
Otis Scale to consider the advantages of trades in which they 
may have manifested an interest, or it mentions some trades 
which involve the elements of those studies in which the 
students have done their best work. In four such cases, com- 
partively recently, the results have been highly gratifying; 
some students in the group, however, appear to be well night 
hopeless educationally. They have been tried in various 
schools equipped to meet what appeared to be their educational 
needs; but they have either failed to do the work satisfactorily 
although apparently working faithfully or have simply re- 
fused to apply themselves. 

Of those given individual examinations, seven have failed 
to measure up appreciably to justify their being dropped to 
draw further upon their awards. They have either dropped 
out of school because of inability to do the required work or 
are keeping along as the lowest members of their classes, pro- 
moted only by the good grace of their teachers or because 
their room is needed. For some students the Commission 
admits it can do nothing educationally. 

It has taken the position that since by far the greatest 
number of its student-beneficiaries are persons who will have 
to earn their livings immediately after completing their edu- 
cational courses—since it does not grant monetary awards to 
those financially able to carry their educations beyond the 
high school course—the thing for those students to do is to 
begin with active preparation for their life work in schools 
training for those vocations. The usual amount of the award, 
$1600, is almost never sufficient to cover the cost of a four- 
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year college or technical course, even with considerable assist- 
ance from the parents of the students or the efforts of the 
students themselves during their free hours. In such cases 
the Commission usually grants additional sums as needed to 
those whose school work shows promise, who are in need of 
aid before the completion of their courses, and who have 
shown a willingness to aid themselves. Occasionally the Com- 
mission approves of students taking liberal arts courses who 
have no definite idea of what they intend to do upon gradua- 
tion, but it is primarily because those students have been quite 
unable to form a definite idea of what their life work is likely 
to be. 

The success of the pursuance of such a policy as has been 
outlined in the foregoing pages may be noted from the three 
Tables which follow. 


TABLE IV. 
DEGREES RECEIVED BY 61 BENEFICIARIES UP TO JANUARY, 1924, 
Sex Number Degrees 
ae ee 45 50 
ae ee 16 17 
61 67 
TABLE V. 

KINDS OF DEGREES NOTED IN TABLE IV. 
ON Ee ee 19 
Se 25 
Bachelor of Textile Chemistry ........... 1 
Bachelor of Philosophy ................. 1 
I ove aiowicw oe Wes sense 2 
Bachelor of Medicine ...............+e8:. 1 
ECO rT eee re ee ee 5 
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Doctor of Veterinary Medicine .......... 1 
TooeGar CE TG ko 6 ois i weeds ions 2 
OE ia sec kicks echeewans 7 
Ensign in the United States Navy......... 2 

67 


Fifty-five students received only one degree, five received two 
degrees, and one received three degrees. 

Some of the technical schools, colleges, and universities 
granting those degrees were: Bowdoin, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, Brown, Bucknell, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Drake, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, Lowell Textile, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, McGill, Michigan, Missouri, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Northwestern, Norwich, Ohio State, Queen’s, Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Smith, Syracuse, Texas, 
Toronto, and Woman’s Medical. 

The number of student-beneficiaries attending schools giv- 
ing more practical instruction in particular vocations, up to 
January, 1924, was 40—22 young men and 18 young women. 
Some of the courses taken included those in Agriculture, Art, 
Auto Repair and Operation, Business and Commerce, Ma- 
chinery and Building Trades, Mining, Music, Navigation, 
Physical Education, and Textiles; and they were taken in such 
schools as the Art Students’ League, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Cincinnati College of Music, Pennsylvania State 
College, Pratt Institute, Rochester Mechanics Institute, The 
St. Lawrence University, Temple University, Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, and Wentworth Institute. 

The Commission endeavors to keep in touch with its former 
beneficiaries. Of the 116 beneficiaries recorded as having 
completed their courses successfully in the past twenty years, 
it has records of the occupations of 98, which are given in 
Table VI. 
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TABLE VI. 
OCCUPATIONS OF 98 BENEFICIARIES. 

EE 9b cach rns i gr a ao 2 Mine Superintendent ..... 1 
ie as. ae itis eae 1 Pattern-maker Foreman .. 1 
rst od ida Gila da S SE VEN Sada cecdunes 8 
Oe a ig ee a git 1 Purchasing Agent ........ 1 
a i esi ie 6 Rca 2 Repairman—auto ........ 2 
I ied eos ark 3 Repairman—telephone .... 1 
ee idl as enka a oS ee rr 1 
IE fa i invana gee weet a? i SVs cesta eeen 3 
Nd i aca goes a. 7 
i aoa an anh 2 Textile Chemist .......... 1 
ears ise a be a 1 Textile Operative ........ 1 
Home Demonstration Agent 1 Timekeeper ............. 1 
ee ae 10 Towboat Officer ......... 2 
Insurance Agent ......... B Te oss iveewieces 1 
I nei owas sev ews ee ee 1 


It is particularly interesting to note in Table VI that 49 
beneficiaries, or just 50%, are engaged in the commonest 
professions—the Ministry, Education, Medicine, an Engineer- 
ing; and that 24 beneficiaries, or almost one quarter of the 
total number, are in educational work as school superin- 
tendents, professors, instructors, and teachers. Certainly 
Table VI indicates that the Commission is doing a very useful 
work in enabling young men and young women to secure edu- 
cations which, by their own admissions, they would have 
been unable otherwise to secure, and to enter occupations 
that require a substantial background of knowledge. Beyond 
preventing its beneficiaries from attending institutions ill- 
equipped to provide the kinds of training sought by them, 
it does not impose any restrictions upon their attendance at 
higher institutions of learning. 
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Speaking With Tongues 


W. H. WORRELL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


qunmmamem—m=meTitN the father and the uncle of Marco Polo 
arrived at the court of the Grand Khan, “he re- 

W ceived them,” we are told, “with great honor 

and hospitality, and showed much pleasure at 

their visit, asking them a great number of ques- 

ees tions. ... And then he inquired about the 

: Pope and the Church, and about all that is done 

CuumEe in Rome, and all the customs of the Latins. And 

the two brothers told him the truth in its particulars, with 

order and good sense, like sensible men as they were; and 

this they were able to do, as they knew the Tartar language 
well.”’* 

It is a part of our Anglo-Saxon simplicity that we seldom 
ask ourselves how travelers in remote places communicate 
with strange peoples, or how delegates from many nations 
in our own day transact their business in conference. When 
Tom Sawyer first heard a Frenchman speak, and was told 
what the foreigner meant, Tom asked indignantly why on 
earth he didn’t say what he meant and be done with it. I 
well remember a fervent preacher of my childhood declaring 
that the Apostles used good, vigorous Anglo-Saxon; and a 
reputable physician in the same Ohio town expressing sur- 
prise at learning that little children in Germany used that 
difficult language in their innocent play. A high school boy 
of Petosky, Michigan, beginning German, insisted upon being 
shown at the outset how his teacher knew that Knabe meant 
boy. Most literature is extremely vague in this particular— 
some of it almost as vague as the geography of a fairy tale. 
Who stops to think that a telephone girl in Cairo must answer 
calls in Arabic, French, English, Italian and Greek; or that 
the postoffice in modern Jerusalem must employ all these, and 
in addition German, Yiddish, Hebrew, Spanish, Armenian and 


* “The Book of Marco Polo,” ch. v, vi. 
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Turkish? In what language did General Lord Allenby read 
his proclamation at the taking of Jerusalem in the autumn of 
1917? In what language does the city council still transact 
its business? As little need to ask how Aladdin, the Chinese 
boy, was able to communicate with his wicked uncle, the ma- 
gician, who hailed from Morocco or somewhere else in north- 
ern Africa. 

Now the very fact that our own vagueness reminds us of a 
folk tale shows that our weakness is merely a general human 
one of which we need not necessarily feel ashamed. But never- 
theless, there are national, if not racial, differences in the 
degree of this vagueness, and in its kind. The French, being 
enlightened and realistic, appreciate the value of a knowledge 
of foreign tongues without having the slightest inclination to 
use them. The Germans, enlightened and romantic, wallow 
in philology and linguistry, and meet the stranger thrillingly 
in his own tongue. Russians, Dutch, Danes, and the small 
groups generally, have no choice but to learn the world lan- 
guages; and sometimes they use them so well as to obliterate 
their own nationality. Britons and Americans agree that 
English is the foreordained speech of civilized mankind; and 
we Americans, as distinguished from the British, pay a wist- 
ful and awkward compliment to a proficiency beyond our pow- 
ers, when we affect a French distortion of English words or 
a half-correct pronunciation of French ones. 

When Rusticiano of Pisa wrote in 1298 that the elder Polos 
spoke with Kublai Khan in Tartar, he reported not only an 
interesting fact, but indicated at the same time a rare interest 
in such matters. Under primitive conditions men are accus- 
tomed to differences of language. Ancient America, like pres- 
ent-day Africa, once swarmed with them. A medieval pil- 
grim to the Holy Land might almost have learned his lan- 
guages as he went, and forgotten them as he returned. A 
Cairene donkey-boy speaks what he has to in serving his 
patrons. For him life is just one language after the other, 
and he is philosophical. He is not hindered by education, nor 
a bad system of spelling acquired in infancy, nor a pedantic 
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habit of analysis, nor a scornful social environment. He takes 
one thing at a time, and lives for the day. He knows things 
as he knows persons; it is Kenntniss, not Wissen; and he 
trusts his memory. So men like Palmer and Burton, the 
Arabists, were able somehow to keep this fresh and child-like 
attitude toward languages in spite of a university training 
and an English environment. They are the true type of the 
linguist. Usually such men, having the artist’s sensitiveness 
to the romance of life, as something infinitely varied and 
interesting, are unconventional, and unsuccessful in the stern 
routine of administration. Most of us who for one reason 
or another have to learn a strange language, find ourselves 
less successful than we feel we should be; and take refuge in 
the thought that we are bad linguists because we are so 
moral, or because we come from Pilgrim stock which, having 
all other excellencies, must admit less natural glibness than 
Greeks and Armenians. Then there are Darwin, Spencer, and 
Thomas A. Edison, great minds that moved in the medium of 
a single tongue! 

Of course we are not racially inferior to other stocks in 
linguistic capacity. The Americanized descendants of all the 
fifty-seven varieties are even as you and I. The foreign child 
does no better at learning the tongue of his Fathers in qur 
schools 1 than we do; often worse. ? Our geographical isolation 
does nc not entirely explain our failure. To be sure, we cannot 
take a train in one cultural world, and within an hour find 
ourselves in another, as one does in Europe. Certainly the 
hordes of European and Asiatic poor that swarm about us, 
ignorant of their own civilization as of ours, under the neces- 
sity of assimilation, neutralizing each other by their multi- 
plicity, are no equivalent. They despise themselves for their 
foreign peculiarities, even while they stoutly defend them. 
They strive to imitate the manners and customs of the new 
land, beginning of course with the most objectionable: the 
undignified bearing and lack of courtesy that passes for 
democracy, the national cud, and the tooth-pick worn as an 
article of dress. They are socially objectionable, not because 
they are foreign in their ways, but because they are vulgarly 
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American. They come to be regarded as all-around inferiors 
in our midst; mere raw material to be melted over and run 
into entirely new moulds, to be at all serviceable. There is 
nothing here worthy of imitation. Our isolation thus appears 
to be spiritual rather than physical; and this attitude is per- 
haps our outstanding quality, now become a national cult and 
a political doctrine. It is this provincialism, gone over into 
fiesh and blood, that makes us poor linguists. 

Culturally we are sure of ourselves. We measure civiliza- 
tion very much by mechanical and material standards, and 
by these standards we find ourselves to be the most civilized 
people on earth. A certain now deservedly obscure person 
was right when he defined Kultur as something more than 
civilization. He meant spiritual values as opposed to material 
ones, and national values as opposed to individual ones. What 
we have is civilization, supplemented by culture, mostly in the 
hands of women. Our view of ourselves does not conduce to 
a teachable state of mind. Our unconscious attitude is re- 
vealed in our substitution of the Old Country, abroad, and 
over there, for the actual names of foreign countries; as if 
indeed we were ashamed of knowing what and where they 
are. In most American homes a child’s enthusiasm for spoken 
French or German, if it ever came to birth, would be smoth- 
ered in infancy. The boy gets the idea from his teacher, his 
comrades, his parents, and his elder brothers at college, that 
Americans cannot learn to speak foreign languages. He is 
even told that the main purpose of his instruction is a training 
of the mind through the discipline of exact grammar and 
meticulous translation. The parents have taken courses in 
languages, have never tried to speak them, and have forgotten 
nearly all of what they learned. Thus a magnificent immunity 
to the intrusion of un-American doctrine is assured. Father, 
if he is a college graduate, can pick up one of the classics at 
any time and tell you whether it is Greek or Latin. On the 
screen and the stage foreign languages are seldom alluded to 
except in ridicule. They are the stigmata of foreign origin, 
the adulterants of pure English, the material for dialect spe- 
cialties. Nor is this attitude always a protective one. It is 
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ridiculously naif: like the American yachtsman thundering 
English at the door of the barbarous Sultan of Something-or- 
other. Who ever saw in a play an interpreter, or an Amer- 
ican hero who had the slightest need of one! 

Well, what about it and what of it? Our first concern is 
to strive to acquire an attitude toward strange things, not 
merely of toleration and patronage, but of genuine interest 
and appreciation; to let grow within us a romantic enthusiasm 
for other people and other ways, in place of the mere virtue 
of endurance in the interest of some vocational end. Then we 
shall have at last, not alone the Brotkunst, but something 
worth having after the belly is filled: not merely cultivation 
of personality and mind, but real proficiency in the technique 
of the foreign tongue; we shall, in short, have all we sought, 
and something too that we were too ignorant to seek. We 
should let this enthusiasm stimulate in us what we have of 
artistic appreciation. Language is something to be acquired 
as one acquires a friend, to be known as one knows a person- 
ality. It is to be taken as a whole, concretely, as a child 
accepts the world of his experience. Let us admit freely that 
to learn languages one requires, not so much the analytical 
faculty of the wise, as the trusting willingness of the simple. 
One must become indeed as a little child. Perhaps the dispo- 
sition of women to live in the present and to take things as 
they come, makes them rather better linguists as a rule than 
men. Infinite patience with an endless procession of unre- 
lated details is the attribute of motherhood as of the success- 
ful beginner in language. The extreme of this is found in 
the African who learns Arabic in two weeks, because he can- 
not integrate what he senses, and has no great power of 
abstraction. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. For 
us, at least, there must be more of memory and less of under- 
standing: because having once understood we feel that we 
have done our whole duty. It is indeed more important to 
know the substance of a language than its underlying laws: 
to know a language itself, rather than to know about it; for 
to know about it is not linguistry but philology. It is not 
enough to have understood the theories presented in class, not 
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enough even to have mastered these theories. The mind must 
be stored with phrases which at last become automatisms, 
Like tennis or swimming, what we want is command of an 
art, not the mastery of a science. Nothing will do but to 
acquire a new set of habits. The lower rather than the higher 
psychic functions are concerned; and no great intellectual 
endowment is called for. There should be some comfort in 
this possible excuse for failure, but it is not necessarily the 
reason. We do not trust our memories, and they become un- 
trustworthy. We learn history without dates, mathematics 
without formule, and languages without vocabulary; because, 
of course, education is not a storing of the mind with facts, 
Cultivation of the mind is thought of as being something else 
than the by-product of work well done; and memory is used 
only for the retention of baseball scores, telephone and street 
numbers, and the letters of radio-broadcasting stations. 
There is another matter. As language after all consists of 
sounds, and not primarily of the visible symbols which repre- 
sent or misrepresent these sounds, it is the ear and not the 
eye to which appeal must be made, even when the immediate 
purpose is a reading knowledge only. The words and phrases 
must be stored away as auditory and motor-kinesthetic 
images. The path of association must be directly between 
idea and sound: between idea and adjustment for articulation, 
without the intervention of the visual image. Linguists of 
the visual type are rare or non-existent. Such persons turn 
out to be philologists. The most successful school of tele- 
graphic code instruction forbids the use of written dot-and- 
dash symbols, and begins with the memorizing of syllables: 
dit dah, da dit dit dit which appeal only to the ear. Then if 
we are going to study languages as systems of sounds, we 
must pay some attention to the sounds themselves, in order 
that the sound-changes may appear natural, and in order that 
we may have something sharp and clear to imitate and re- 
member. And this applies hardly less to Old Egyptian and 
Sumerian than to Greek and Latin or to Spanish and Italian. 
The only exception that I know of is the written Chinese, 
which perhaps never was spoken at all. Do not hastily say 
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that you are eye-minded; but if you are you will make hard 
work of languages. 

Down to modern times, we must suppose, people took as a 
matter of course the multiplicity of tongues and the necessity 
of learning them, quietly, like any other negative factor in 
life. There were mountains to be crossed, and rivers to be 
forded, and languages to be mastered; and as one went, one 
did the best one could, making the best of everything on the 
journey, from syntax to sausages; there was no hope of 
dealing with them once and for all. Only in the later phases 
of the Glosolalia legend is there a touch of the modern lazy 
man’s dream of a royal road to language mastery. The 
Apostles moved about the Mediterranean without effort, for 
the simple reason that the then known world spoke Greek 
everywhere. A later age saw in this silence about linguistic 
difficulties fancied evidence of miraculously acquired profi- 
ciency in missionary languages. The Gift of Tongues, as re- 
corded in Acts, was originally nothing more than ecstatic 
utterance, in which bystanders thought they recognized a 
word, here and there, of their own or—what is more likely— 
each other’s tongues. The story lost nothing in the telling; 
and soon the tongues of flame became the symbol of the 
tongues of the nations. So Origen on Romans I:13, and so 
still the Book of Common Prayer. But there is of course no 
royal road. Most of us are neither incorrigibly stupid nor 
especially gifted for language. Facing the formidable array 
of methods, it is important to remember that there are many 
good ones and many bad, and one best method for us. That 
method we must work out for ourselves. The worst is un- 
doubtedly the ancient one based upon the conception that a 
language is a mechanism with interchangeable parts, that 
can be taken to pieces and recombined at pleasure. Almost 
as bad is the grammarless learning of sentences by adults. 
Anything advertised as an approach to proficiency without 
effort—great effort—may be set down at once as being in the 
class with patent mnemonic systems, hair restorers, weight 
reducers, and vitamin tablets. 
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DAVID I. JONES, M.A., B.E.L., PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL, 
EUGENE, OREGON. 


eum OTN LOCKE, known perhaps better as metaphy- 
2 sician than as an educator, was born in Somer- 

J & setshire, England, in the year 1632. He re- 

: ceived his elementary education at Westminster, 

; and later distinguished himself as a student at 

: E Christ College, Oxford. He was not popular 
= among the boys, however, being of a shy dispo- 
Cummins? sition, and “poor at games,” and he in return 
took very little interest in the school life. He is said to have 
had inclinations which gave him a choice of three roads to 
fame: entering the clergy, where he would have been favored, 
practicing physic as a profession, cr entering the diplomatic 
service. He chose the second and prepared himself for medi- 
cine. And it was through his practice that he became ac- 
quainted with Lord Ashley, later Lord Shaftsbury, who, be- 
coming attached to Locke, took him into his family as physi- 
cian and companion, and tutor to Lord Ashley’s son. It was 
this entrusting of the young man’s development to Locke, 
coupled with the leisure for study that led his thoughts to 
educational problems. Locke placed an immense importance 
on education, as seen in the following paragraph from the 
“Epistle Dedicatory” to “Some Thoughts on Education” ; “the 
well-educating of their children is so much the duty and con- 
cern of parents, and the welfare and prosperity of the nation, 
so much depends on it, that I would have every one lay it to 
heart; and after having well examined and distinguished what 
fancy, custom, or reason advises in the case, set his helping 
hand to promote everywhere that way of training up youth, 
with regard to their several conditions, which is the easiest, 
shortest, and likeliest to produce virtuous, useful, and able 
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men in their distinct callings; though that most to be taken 
care of is the gentleman’s calling.”! This might well have 
been said in any appeal to the public in the matter of educa- 
tion, even in our modern times. In another place, Locke says, 
“Of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what 
they are—good or evil, useful or not—by their education; it 
is that which makes the great difference in mankind.’’? 

What distinguished Locke from the considerable number of 
other educators of the seventeenth century, who worked 
against the prevailing educational “traditions as a result of 
the Renaissance, and exemplified in the grammar schools, was 
the “fresh view he obtained looking at scholastic questions 
from the medical standpoint.’”* He looked upon the pupils 
in a school as the doctor looks upon his patients, each one 
an individual case, which should be diagnosed separately and 
dealt with by methods which best suit the specific conditions. 
To emphasize his viewpoint he says, “There are not more 
differences in men’s faces and the outward lineaments of 
their bodies, than there are in the makes and tempers of their 
minds” ;* and “each man’s mind has some peculiarity as well 
as his face that distinguishes him from all others; and there 
are possibly scarce two children who can be conducted by 
exactly the same method.’’5 

Here for the first time, Locke states quite explicitly and 
practically the principle of educational individualism, which 
has been the watchword of all progress in education from his 
day to ours. Most of his predecessors had viewed education 
as a uniform process—they presented the same subjects in 
the same way and expected the same cultural effect. Locke 
on the other hand held that the process which does not adapt 
itself to the nature of the learner is no true education. 

In examining Locke’s writing two of his main character- 
istics ought to be kept in mind: (1) his craving to know and 
to speak the truth and the whole truth in everything, truth 


1 P. [XTII, Locke on Education, edited by R. H. Quick. 
2 Sec. 1, Thoughts on Education, p. 1. 

3 P. 22, Boyd’s “From Locke to Montessori.” 

4 Sec. 101, ‘‘Thoughts,”’ p. 82. 

5 Sec. 216, p. 189. 
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not for a purpose, but for itself. He himself says, “Believe 
it, my good friend, to love truth for truth’s sake is the princi- 
pal part of human perfection in this world and the seed-plant 
of all other virtues” ;* (2) his perfect trust in the reason as 
the grand and only guide to truth. “The faculty of reasoning 
seldom or never deceives those who trust to it.” In various 
letters he states that intelligent honest men cannot possibly 
differ. 

Locke begins his “Some Thoughts on Education” with that 
which he has deemed fundamental and the basis of all else— 
physical development or education. He is also the first edu- 
cator to embody in any of their treatises rules for the presen- 
tation of health. He begins thus, “A sound mind in a sound 
body is a short but full description of a happy state in this 
world; he that has these two has little more to wish for; and, 
he that wants either of them, will be but little the better for 
anything else.’’? 

The art of education seemed to be for Locke synonymous 
with the art or hygiene in its broadest sense—the formation 
and the maintenance of a healthful life, mental and moral, as 
well as physical, and he gives us a simple rule for forming 
such a healthful life: Accustom ourselves to a healthy mode 
of living. Here, as elsewhere, we see that “habituation” is 
the keynote of whole pedagogy.’’® There has been no attempt, 
however, to connect the mind and the body, as some hasty 
interpreters of Locke would have it. They are on the con- 
trary held to be very distinct from each other. Though our 
chief care should be about the inside, yet the clay cottage is 
not to be neglected. I shall therefore begin with the case, 
and consider first, the health of the body.’”® He goes into 
rather minute details as to the care of the body in general 
and its various parts, and the effect of various surrounding 
conditions on the general health. He has even been so careful 
as to warn against the awakening of the child suddenly, or 

6 In a letter to Boede. 
7 oe. 1, p. 1 


8 P. 90, Misawa’s Modern Education and their Ideals. 
9 Sec. 2, p. 1. 
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with any noise or violent motion, which might frighten him, 
but to speak gently and kindly until he has “come perfectly 
to himself.” His rules for health are summed up as follows: 
“Plenty of open air, exercise, and sleep; plain diet, no wine 
or strong drink, and very little or no physic; not too warm 
and strait clothing and the feet often used to cold water, and 
exposed to wet.1° The value of Locke’s rules, with the excep- 
tion of the last named, has been often enough determined. If 
anything, one finds that Locke tends toward the harsher 
treatment, which may well enough harden the sturdy, but 
may, on the other hand, tend to weaken the weak. He says 
in one place, “‘I would also advise his feet to be washed every 
day in cold water, and to have his shoes so thin that they 
might leak and let in water whenever he comes near it.’41 
The remainder of “Some Thoughts Concerning Education” 
may roughly be divided into three parts: (1) His advocacy 
of private education, (2) His treatment of what he termed 
his second educational aim after “vigor of body,” viz., “vir- 
tue in the soul, with its manifestation in good breeding’; and 
(3) His third aim, “knowledge or mental acquisition.” 
Limiting our choice to our educational literature, Locke 
may be named as the chief advocate of private, as opposed to 
public education. He believed that he who was expected to 
become a “gentleman” ought to be entrusted to a tutor and 
kept at home where he might be influenced by following the 
example set by his father and his associates, rather than be 
contaminated by contact with any and every man’s son at 
the public school, where all kinds of youth were permitted. 
Also, the schoolmaster in charge of from fifty to a hundred 
students cannot possibly give his attention to any one per- 
sonally, so as to “form their minds and manners,” and Locke 
placed virtue and good manners above school learning. Locke 
felt confident as to the result of private instruction and was 
willing to compare it with the result of public schooling. He 
says, “Take a boy from the top of a grammar school, and one 


10 Sec. 30, “Thoughts,”’ p. 20. 
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of the same age, bred as he should be in his father’s family, 
and bring them into good company together and then see 
which of the two will have more manly carriage, and address 
himself with more becoming assurance to strangers. Here, I 
imagine, the schoolboy’s confidence will either fail or dis- 
credit him; and if it be such as fits him only for the conver- 
sation of boys, he were better to be without it.’!2 Locke’s 
criticisms of an antagonism toward the public schools of his 
time were no doubt very well founded. But, of course, he 
wrote for the most part for the sons of gentlemen, in that his 
system of education was planned for them. In only one in- 
stance did he take into consideration the large class of chil- 
dren of the poor, for whom the private tutoring would be 
impossible. He urges the establishment of “working schools” 
for children of the laboring classes. This was in line with 
his utilitarian ideas, as the intent was not so much intellectual 
training as the formation of steady habits and the preparation 
for success in industrial pursuits. “Locke’s plan was for a 
sort of manual training school, the first appearance of such a 
project in history.” 

In opening the subject of moral discipline, the aim of which 
is virtue, Locke says: “Due care being had to keep the body 
in vigour and strength, so that it may be able to obey and 
execute the orders of the mind, the next and principal business 
is to set the mind right, that on all occasions it may be dis- 
posed to consent to nothing but what may be suitable to the 
dignity and excellency of a rational creature.” And a little 
further on—‘“As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being 
able to endure hardships, so also does that of the mind. And 
the great principle and foundation of all virtue and worth is 
placed in this, that a man is able to deny himself his own 
desires, cross his own inclinations, and purely follow what 
reason directs as best, though the appetite lean the other 
way.” The child, then, when his mind is still tender, and 
“most easy to be bowed, should be taught to submit his will 


12 Sec. 70, p. 49. 
13 Seeley, ‘“History of Education.” 
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to the reason of others. They should learn to know that they 
receive a thing, not because they want it, but because others 
deem it for their good. Accordingly the main thing is the 
formation of good habits, which Misawa in his book on Mod- 
ern Education goes so far as to say is the keynote of Locke’s 
whole pedagogy. 

The fundamental principle of training the child is the for- 
mation of habits which are useful in that they “work more 
constantly and with greater facility than when Reason” is 
the authority. This should be emphasized on the child’s mind 
by creating therein an awe and fear for the educator, parent 
or tutor, in whom the authority is to be centered. As the 
child grows up, more familiarity may enter into the relation- 
ship between the two. Fear and awe ought to give you the 
first power over their minds, and love of friendship in riper 
years to hold it.’”’4 

The central virtues in the child—respect and obedience— 
must be established in him as the foundation of all moral 
training, and in forming this basis, severity of almost all de- 
grees is justifiable; but when it is once established, Locke is 
very strongly opposed to harsh means. The children should 
be “attracted and guided to goodness.” Yet, “on the other 
hand to flatter children by rewards of things that are pleasant 
to them is as carefully to be avoided.’’5 

“Esteem and disgrace” are the proper instruments of dis- 
cipline. But if these are to operate, children must be inspired 
with a love of the one and fear of the other. This is in most 
cases very difficult; but it is the secret of education.” Laurie 
has thus summed up the remainder of Locke’s remarks on 
this subject: “To make the sense of esteem and disgrace 
sink deeper they should be followed with agreeable and disa- 
greeable things respectively—not as rewards but as the nec- 
essary consequences of this or that kind of action. They 
thus associate well-doing with the attainment of desires and 
vice versa. In this way they will be gradually shamed out of 
their faults and in love with all the ways of virtue.’ 

14 Sec. 42, p. 27. 


15 Sec. 52, p. 31. 
16 P. 198, Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. 
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It is true, that the real principle and measure of virtue is 
the “knowledge of duty and the desire to please God,” but 
this is too high an ideal for the child and he cannot grasp it. 
Therefore, that which is next to it, the “love of good reputa- 
tion” must be taken as the guide for children. 

This result is to be achieved, not by instruction, but almost 
wholly by training. Locke’s governing rule of method here 
is, that “you yourself afford in your person an example of 
virtue. One must be nothing before the children which one 
would not have them imitate.’’!7 

Locke’s agent in this process of training, as has been al- 
ready brought forth, is the family tutor. But since this is 
impracticable, except for the few wealthy, Laurie has sug- 
gested a means whereby we may accomplish a good part of 
what Locke strove for. “We have only to introduce morality 
as a conscious end and object of as perfect a system as the con- 
ditions of life admit of.’’18 

Although Locke gives “learning” a subordinate place, nam- 
ing the chief requisites of a gentleman’s education in the 
order of their importance, viz. virtue, wisdom, good breeding 
and learning—yet he severely criticized and denounced the 
classicism of his time which resulted in instruction in the 
instruments of knowledge and not in knowledge itself, and 
gave the end of learning, namely, “wisdom,” an important 
place, and I believe “knowledge of learning” played a very 
high role in Locke’s educational thoughts. 

He does not seem to have realized that method might have 
a significance as the scientific basis of psychology, and does 
not therefore take up much time in discussing it. He has, 
rather, a number of scattered suggestions, all of which are 
invaluable. He says that good methods may be easily found; 
and knowledge, which the children naturally love, may there- 
fore be had “at a very reasonable rate by good methods.” 

On the subject of method in general he says, “The natural 
temper of children disposes their minds to wander—novelty 


17 See. 71, p. 51. 
18 P. 200, Educational Opinion (written in Scotland, 1902). 
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alone takes them; whatever that presents, they are presently 
eager to have a taste of and are as soon satisfied with it. 
They quickly grow weary of the same thing, and so have 
almost their whole delight in change and variety. It is a 
contradiction to the natural state of childhood for them to 
fix their fleeting thoughts.1® And the great skill of a 
teacher is to get, and keep, the attention of his scholars as 
fast as the learner’s ability will carry him; and without that, 
all his bustle and bother will be to little or no purpose. To 
attain this, he should make the child comprehend (as much 
as he may) the usefulness of what he teaches him, and let 
him see by what he has learnt that he can do something which 
he could not before; something which gives him some power 
and real advantage above others who are ignorant of it.” 
The teacher should so carry himself in all the intercourse with 
the pupil as to make the latter realize that he loves him, and 
thus “beget love in the child, whereby he will take more in- 
terest in the work.”’2° 

Locke’s suggestions on method may be summed up in the 
following rule: Make the subject as pleasant and attractive as 
it can possibly be made, combine instruction with amusement. 

As to the materials to be studied, Locke goes into minute 
details with many. We will briefly consider the various sub- 
jects from his point of view. Reading should be taught as 
an amusement, letters being learned through games of dice 
and cards, simple words in the same way, and an interest in 
progressing through some “easy, pleasant book,” as Aesop’s 
Fables” and “Reynard the Fox.” Writing should be taken 
up only when the pupil can read English. Locke here intro- 
duced the “tracing method” used in our own schools to a 
large extent. As to language, the mother tongue should be 
considered first of all, and be stressed throughout. Foreign 
languages should be taken up early, however, and learned by 
the conversational method. For the Englishman he advised 
French first, then Latin, but care should be taken not to con- 


19 Sec. 167, p. 142. 
20 Sec. 167, pp. 143-144, 
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fuse the young mind with the “abstractions of logic and meta- 
physics.”21 Grammar should be taught only after they can 
speak and write the language, and is necessary for only those 
who desire to write or speak with elegance. In connection 
with the study of foreign languages, arithmetic, geometry, 
geography and history may be studied, so as to acquire knowl- 
edge both in the languages and other subjects at the same 
time. 

Geography should begin with the globe, where the reten- 
tiveness of the eye may be used. Of mathematics a man can- 
not have too much; it settles in the mind a habit of reasoning 
closely and in train,” so that, “having got the way of rea- 
soning, which that study necessarily brings the mind to, they 
might be able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as 
they shall have occasion. For, in all sorts of reasoning every 
single argument should be managed as a mathematical dem- 
onstration.”22 Simple arithmetic may be correlated with ge- 
ography and astronomy. History is an important subject 
as “the great mistress of prudence and civil knowledge.” 
Civil Law and Municipal Law should be correlated with the 
study of history. In “Natural Philosophy” that which deals 
with the spirit ought to be considered first, as an enlargement 
of mind “towards fuller comprehension of the intellectual 
world to which we are led both by Reason and Revelation.” 
He himself was no mean scientist, as seen by his relations 
to Newton and Boyle and Sydenham. Yet he did not think a 
gentleman need read science, except to be able to converse on 
it, since there was no true or certain science. He seemed 
to mean that the occupation of the mind with the things of 
sense tends to exclude moral and spiritual ideas. In the 
“Conduct of Human Understanding” he says, “They (outward 
objects) offer themselves fast enough, and are usually enter- 
tained in such plenty, and lodged so carefully, that the mind 
wants room or attention for others that it has more use and 
need of. To fit the understanding, therefore, for such reason- 


21 Sec. 166, pp. 139-140. 
22 Sec. VII, “‘Conduct of Human Understanding.” 
23 Sec. 190, pp. 166-7. 
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ing as I have been above speaking of, care should be taken 
to fill it with moral and more abstract ideas.”24 The consid- 
eration of Locke’s views on method and materials in mental 
acquisition may be concluded with this sentence from his 
“Thoughts,” “The tutor should remember that his business 
is not so much to teach him all that is knowable, as to raise in 
him a love and esteem of knowledge, and to put him in the 
right way of knowing and improving himself when he has 
a mind to it.?5 

Naturally, Locke’s estimate of the character and the walk 
of an efficient tutor is rather high. Hallam calls such a 
tutor as Locke describes a “phoenix,” as we could not possibly 
expect to see one oftener than in a hundred years. He is to 
be a professor of the whole art of living. Locke thus describes 
his work: “The great work of a governor is to fashion the 
carriage and form the mind; to give him by little and little 
a view of mankind, and work him into a love and imitation of 
what is excellent and praiseworthy; and in the prosecution of 
it to give him vigour, activity and industry.” He is to have 
something of criticism, oratory, logic, metaphysics, natural 
philosophy, history, and chronology”; but it is only to open 
the door, that he may look in, and as it were begin an acquaint- 
ance. ... But of good breeding, knowledge of the world, 
virtue, industry and a love of reputation he cannot have too 
much.?° He sends his “Thoughts Concerning Education” with 
a commendation of them to those, who “dare venture to con- 
sult their own reason in the education of their children, rather 
than wholly to rely upon old custom.” 

In concluding this consideration of Locke’s contributions to 
the educational work we might hastily notice the opinions of 
various educators as to Locke’s influence and some of their 
summations of his principles. Painter states, “According to 
Locke, education in its widest sense is the molding force of 
life.’27 Misawa sums it thus, “The main aim of education 

24 Sec. IX. 

25 Sec. 195, p. 171. 


26 Sec. 94, pp. 75-76. 
27 History of Education. 
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for Locke is character building, since he conceived virtue as 
“the first and most necessary of those endowments that be- 
long to a man or a gentleman.”28 Quick gives the following 
summary: “Locke’s aim was to give a boy a robust mind in 
a robust body. His body was to endure hardness; his reason 
was to teach him self-denial. But this result was to be 
brought about by leading, not driving him, he was to be 
trained, not for the university, but for the world. Good prin- 
ciples, good manners, and discretion, were to be cared for 
first of all; intelligence and intellectual activity next; and 
actual knowledge last of all. His spirits were to be kept up 
by kind treatment, and learning was never to be a drudgery. 
With regard to the subjects of instruction, those branches 
of knowledge which concerned things were to take preced- 
ence with those which consist of abstract ideas. The prev- 
alent drill in the grammar of the classical languages was 
to be abandoned, the mother tongue was to be carefully 
studied, and other languages acquired either by conversation, 
or by the use of translations. In everything the part the 
pupil was to play in life was steadily to be kept in view; and 
the ideal which Locke proposed was not the finished scholar, 
but the finished gentleman.”2® Karl Schmidt says, “Locke is 
a thorough Englishman, and the principle underlying his edu- 
cation is the principle according to which the English people 
have developed. Hence his theory of education has in the 
history of pedagogy the same value that the English nation 
has in the history of the world.’®°® Oscar Browning of Cam- 
bridge “believes that Locke’s ideas determine the character of 
our most characteristic educational institutions, the English 
public school.”81_ Dr. L. F. Anderson of a Michigan Normal 
School sums up Locke’s influence: “In his masterly yet plain 
and matter-of-fact discussion of the ends and aims of educa- 
tion, he contributed much to the reform of courses of study 
and of methods in the schools. His influence, like that of 
28 Modern Educators, p. 46. 
30 Quoted by Painter, p. 216. 


29 Quoted from Quick by Painter, History of Education, p. 223. 
31 Misawa, Modern Educators, p. 38. 
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Milton, was especially marked in the new class of schools, the 
academies, which social and religious conditions led the Dis- 
senters to establish in England and America.’82 Mable I. 
Emerson believes that “it was because of his fame as a phi- 
losopher that his teachings had influence upon the ideals of 
his own and the succeeding generations.” Misawa quotes 
Prof. Lawrie of Edinburgh as saying “that no educational 
writer surpasses him (Locke).”34 Seeley quotes Williams: 
“He inspired Rousseau with nearly every valuable thought 
which appears in the brilliant pages of his ‘Emile.’ ”*5 Thus 
we see the slightly varying opinions of various educators, 
put they all give Locke an important place among those men 


who have influenced the change in educational doctrine. 
$2 History of Common School Education, p. 246. 
838 The Evolution of the Educational Ideal. 


84 Modern Education, p. 39. 
35 History of Education, p. 223. 


An Entrance Door 


“This door is barred to bleak despair, 
To cruelty and pride; 
To friendship, sorrow, laughter, prayer, 
Its latchstring opens wide: 
A guardian through storm and stress 
Of love and faith and tenderness 
That here within abide, 
It challenges the world’s duress— 
This door is Argus-eyed.” 
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Motivation of Penmanship 
BERGOTH SAND, SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


eqmuuncinmute C write with legibility, uniformity and speed is 
4 = the aim of teaching penmanship to elementary 
= T & grade pupils. The method employed is not as 
: = essential as the daily devices used by the 
a teacher to make the lessons interesting enough 
5 2 to secure the utmost progress possible. One of 
3 = the most satisfactory methods of the present 
Summ time is the Palmer method, as it is so desirable 


in business. The lessons are so fully described in the manual 
accompanying this course that the teacher cannot go far 
wrong in her teaching methods. But even though the actual 
lesson plan carefully follows the directions in the book and 
the instructor is certain of her methods, the results in pen- 
manship may not be as high a standard as is desired. Writing 
is an activity which must be well motivated to produce the 
best results. Perhaps no other subject in the grammar school 
course is taught with so little vital, dominating interest. The 
reason for this is that while other subjects have been related 
to the child’s experiences, needs and desires, penmanship has 
been taught as mechanically as ever before. 

One of the first things to do in motivating the writing lesson 
is to correlate it with other subjects. All of the written work 
of any subject, whether it is assigned for language, spelling 
or even arithmetic, should be carried out according to the 
method used during the writing period. The writing of com- 
positions, outlines, problems, figures, examinations, even the 
scribbling of notes should be performed in the manner of the 
penmanship lesson. The preparation for this activity is just 
as essential as the work itself, for unless the pupils are seated 
correctly, have their papers and their bodies in the position 
required, the results will not be satisfactory. If the class 
shows a tendency to slide into incorrect positions when not 
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reminded, this work may be taken up as part of the lesson 
for physical exercises. This period should be devoted to the 
teaching of correct positions of body and paper and the proper 
muscular movements. The drilling of this lesson must be re- 
peated in every other subject when written work is required 
if results are to be obtained. By practice, practice, and again 
practice the pupils will finally acquire the worth-while habit 
of doing all of their written work in the manner required 
during the penmanship period. As correct position of body, 
pen and paper are so important from a hygienic standpoint, 
this work may receive a certain amount of attention from the 
hygiene lesson. Here, however, it may be treated from a 
different viewpoint: the effect on the health of the body of 
incorrect positions while writing. Worth-while lessons in 
physiology may be given on the results of poor posture and 
cramped muscular movements of the various organs of the 
human system. 

There are at least two important results of correlating 
penmanship with the other subjects of the curriculum. The 
first is that the facts taught in the writing period will be 
more indelibly impressed on the child’s mind through the con- 
stant repetition and association of old facts with the new by 
means of correlation. The second is that the activity will 
assume a new and more valued importance in the eyes of 
the pupils when its relation is shown to other subjects. Any 
subject which seems valuable acquires the natural motive of 
desire, thus at once becoming of vital interest. The moment 
a class becomes interested the lessons appear of utmost im- 
portance, and no teacher need then worry over the results 
she wishes to obtain. They will undoubtedly come, for re- 
sults are always accomplished by the desire and need of the 
pupils. 

Whether the lessons are taught in the primary or grammar 
grades the principles of each lesson plan are alike. Each one 
is divided into three parts, the teaching, drilling and testing, 
a combination of the first two, the last two or the last alone. 
The actual teaching except in the matter of posture taken up 
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from the physical or hygienic standpoint, must be done during 
the period set aside for penmanship. The drilling and test- 
ing may be carried on in any written work whatsoever, re- 
gardless of whether the subject is arithmetic or music. In 
the teaching of any letter more stress is naturally laid on 
the practice of the muscular movement in the primary classes 
than the upper. After the movement of the drill has been 
performed repeatedly to accustom the visual and kinesthetic 
senses of the child to the form, the actual stroke used in the 
letter may be practised. Only one portion should be taught 
and drilled at a time so as to make a deeper impression of 
the details on the pupil’s mind. Combining the various 
strokes to make the entire letter and then combining it with 
a group of different letters may complete the lesson in the 
primary grades. In the intermediate and the grammar grades 
the drills of the movements and two letters may be taught and 
partially drilled in one lesson. It is preferable even here, 
however, to choose one letter which has been taught previously 
during that same year but whose form the children have either 
forgotten or performed poorly. The greater the attention to 
the individual strokes of each letter, the more accurate will 
be the pupils’ work. One means of impressing the form of 
each stroke on their minds is to compare it with some other 
line or object with which the children are already familiar. 
This association of ideas is invaluable in retaining minute de- 
tails. Such attention to detail should not be limited entirely 
to the penmanship period. If the pupils have been taught 
or drilled a certain letter or group of letters, the teacher 
should remind them of the fact during the written work in 
other subjects that day, asking them to give especial notice 
to the formation of that letter. Unless this is done, not once 
in a great while but daily in all written work, the pupils will 
acquire the demoralizing habit of painstaking care in writing 
during the penmanship lesson and slipshod work in all the 
other classes. 

To secure the best results during the penmanship period 
the work should be performed with a certain amount of 
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rhythm. In some classes this is obtained by the rhythmic 
counting of the teacher to the strokes used in either the mus- 
cular movement drills or in the formation of the letters and 
words, and in others the counting is done by the pupils them- 
selves as they write. This is fatiguing to either instructor 
or pupils when carried on for any length of time and so a 
mechanical means has been found to act as substitute—the 
victrola. 

This has been found highly satisfactory both because of 
its perfect, mechanical rhythm, its soothing, pleasing effect 
on the auditory senses and the interesting though artificial 
motive with which it supplies the lesson. For this one use 
alone it would be worth while for every school to have a 
victrola, whether it obtains one by subscription, public en- 
tertainment, or the sale of some desirable article. The Kirby 
records in two, thee and four part time, put out by the Colum- 
bia people, are especially suited for the teaching of penman- 
ship. If few records can be purchased, however, as in a rural 
school where the resources are limited, such waltzes and 
marches may serve during the writing period as may be used 
for physical training. Often children bring records to school 
which are decidedly not suitable for music appreciation, 
yet which the teacher dislikes to refuse because of the spirit in 
which they were offered for school use. These may well be 
utilized during the writing lesson as the rhythm is the chief 
qualification at this time. In fact pupils seem to pay little 
attention to aught but the rhythm while they are writing. 
If the records have to be purchased, such numbers as The Blue 
Danube Waltzes and the Connecticut or On to Victory Marches 
will be found very useful for both the penmanship and phys- 
ical training periods. Besides its pleasing effects in creating 
the proper atmosphere and throwing the pupils into the de- 
sired spirit, the rhythm and harmony of the music tend to 
stimulate the pupils to write with a graceful swing, often 
when their former writing was noticeable for its jerky, irreg- 
ular strokes. This is not surprising, as it is a known fact 
that music has not only a psychological but also a physiolog- 
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ical effect on its hearers. From the day the victrola is put 
into use during the writing period the teacher will notice her 
pupils looking forward to the lesson with new enthusiasm and 
a uniform desire to work together with more satisfactory uni- 
formity and speed than ever before. It is indeed worth giving 
a trial. 

To maintain the interest of the pupils in the daily lesson 
various devices and incentives should be used. These may be 
divided into the larger aims toward which the children work 
for the greater part of the year, and the smaller though no 
less important ones which tend to arouse daily interest. Ex- 
amples of the former may be: to receive a Palmer certificate 
and a final certificate so they may be excused from the regular 
writing period, to receive a high average in the subject. either 
because of individual, class or school competition, to raise the 
average of reports in other subjects by acquiring a high rec- 
ord in penmanship, to have own papers exhibited in display 
at end of term or year or to win contest at end of course for 
either the honor, reward or for the approbation of others. 
Although these incentives tend to motivate the writing lessons 
somewhat of their own accord, the less essential ones used in 
the daily work secure a steadfast, continuous interest which 
accomplishes far more in the way of progress and actually 
brings about the chief end in view. 

These daily devices naturally differ greatly in the various 
grades, as those used in the primary have lost their appeal 
to the grammar classes. The natural motives such as ambi- 
tion, rivalry, desire for approbation of others and the con- 
quering of difficulties enter into both the daily devices and 
the broader incentives of all grades, but they are cloaked 
differently to make a distinct appeal to the child as he passes 
through various stages. , 

Some daily incentives which may be found beneficial in 
primary classes are the giving of colored stars for execllent 
daily papers and gold stars for a weekly average of excellent, 
displaying excellent and very good papers on the walls, and 
occasionally those showing greatest improvement in another 
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section of the room, seating the pupils doing unsatisfactory 
and poor work in a special row to receive individual help and 
to stay for practice after school, sending the weekly test paper 
home to be signed by the parent whether the work is excellent 
or poor, and stimulating the desire to improve by allowing 
the children to make weekly comparisons of their work with 
either former papers of their own writing or with those of 
the members of the class. 

In the intermediate and grammar grades those devices used 
formerly which still appeal to the children may be continued, 
with the addition of others. Contests may be used in a 
broader sense, for they may apply to speed as well as to 
formation and general appearance. The boys and girls 
against each other or two sections of the room may work for 
the display of a colored banner. This honor may also be 
permitted for that section or division of the room which sub- 
mits the best papers for a week. The neatness, margins, spac- 
ing, slant, uniformity of letters, spaces and words, the quality 
of the lines, the letter formation and the movement used must 
all be considered by the teacher. All papers displayed should 
be marked with the letter or percentage but individual criti- 
cisms should be added after the papers are taken down, before 
they are returned to the pupils. This will do away with much 
ill feeling among the children resulting from their inability 
to see wherein their corrected forms are more unsatisfactory 
than those not criticised on another paper. The instructor 
should teach the pupils to regard the corrections in red ink 
as aids for the next lesson rather than marks of disgrace. If 
this attitude is taken by the children they will seek guidance 
voluntarily from both teacher and those pupils receiving a 
higher rank, especially those obtaining a final certificate. To 
make the most of this desirable spirit the teacher may ap- 
point these “graduates” of the writing course as private help- 
ers during the writing period, or after school. Individual in- 
struction is very valuable in correcting defects more quickly 
for the attention of the pupil may be called to his particular 
faults and the best remedies for them. 
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If the teacher finds out that her pupils are doing wretched 
work in the fall term, she should not be discouraged. The rea- 
son may be not that they have neglected penmanship because 
of a natural dislike for the subject, but because the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum were considered more essential and 
allowed to overshadow, even infringe on the writing period. 
Many rural teachers, lacking experience or ability to follow 
a program closely, consider that leaving out penmanship to 
lengthen the time for some other subject, is not only fair but 
advisable. A little later in the term they began to wonder why 
the pupils write so poorly in all their subjects, even though 
perhaps they have stressed penmanship for a short time. 
Satisfactory results cannot be obtained by “cramming” pen- 
manship any more than arithmetic. A little teaching and 
much drilling is needed daily to enable the pupils to write 
legibly, uniformly and with speed. Knowing this, the rural 
teacher may deliberately set aside a few minutes every day 
in which to teach the formation of a new letter, drill its use 
in a simple word, and then correlate the rest of the writing 
period with spelling. This will not only save time but will 
impress the pupils with the fact that the instructions which 
they learn during the writing period should be used in other 
written work. This device for lengthening the periods for 
the written work of other subjects besides penmanship may 
be used in any lesson when writing is required, even the arith- 
metic period. Whenever this is done, however, the teacher 
must allow the work of the other subject to directly follow 
the teaching during the penmanship period, as otherwise the 
pupils will be out of their correct positions and time will be 
wasted in preparing them for the work. To obtain the best 
results, too lengthy compositions, outlines or lists of words 
should not be given, as the work becomes too fatiguing and 
therefore, in many cases, slipshod. 

Pupils who have difficulty in bringing their writing up to 
a certain standard should be encouraged to practise outside 
of school hours and at home. The regular guide which is 
used by most teachers to rank the papers should be displayed 
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jn a conspicuous position in the room and the children encour- 
aged to make daily comparisons between their own work and 
that on the chart. Later in the year they may make a similar 
chart of their own work. If an intense interest can be aroused 
in this the pupils will practise at home of their own volition, 
desiring to compete with their classmates in obtaining a 
higher rank. Allowing them to mark their own papers ac- 
cording to this chart as frequently as seems desirable for 
that particular class of pupils, will give the work a greater 
individual motive and therefore interest. Children who show 
desire to practise outside of school should be encouraged as 
much as possible, receiving personal criticism from the teacher 
for all the papers they submit to her, including helpful sug- 
gestions to aid them in the next lesson. The children who 
have already received their final certificates may also give 
individual aid outside of school. To avoid wrong instruction 
of new subject matter the teacher should insist that the pupils 
practise only those letters which have been taught recently 
enough to enable the children to recall the more minute de- 
tails. This would seem to apply to primary classes rather 
than older children, but the fact remains that pupils in gram- 
mar grades have been found to form letters wrongly and 
have experienced great difficulty and required infinite pa- 
tience to correct the defects. 

To encourage pupils doing fair work after having been 
ranked unsatisfactory in penmanship, reports of those show- 
ing greatest improvement as well as those of exceptionally 
high rank should be noted on the bulletin board, in the hall 
for the benefit of other classes and in each issue of the weekly 
or monthly school paper. The weekly, monthly, quarterly and 
semi-annual comparisons of their own papers will encourage 
those who have shown much improvement and goad those slip- 
ping in their work to fresh endeavors. Comparing papers 
with those of other schools either in the same town or even 
in a distant locality will tend to stimulate the children to 
greater effort. The preparation of these papers may take the 
form of friendly letters, thus providing language lessons mo- 
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tivated naturally to the highest degree. The more the writing 
lessons are supplied with interesting devices and purposeful 
incentives the higher standard in writing will the children 
achieve. When they attain the goal of writing with the de- 
sired legibility, uniformity and speed they may disregard 
rules sufficiently to obtain a free grace and individual style. 
But the greater the comprehension of the guiding rules, the 
more likelihood of their attaining a style which is clear, dis- 
tinctive, strong and graceful, a valuable asset in the scbool, 
social and business world. 


Gift 
Give me to see 
Bright eyes 
O’erflow with wonder 
And surprise. 
Give me to hear 
Sweet thought 
With jeweled words 
Enwrought 


Give me to hold 
Youth’s hand 
Awander through 
Each land 
Where Beauty’s couriers 
Stand in wait.— 
All pain will lie 
Annihilate. 
LINDA RIDER, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Is There a Cure for War? 


JOHN H. BUTLER, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AR? A cure for War? What folly. There is 
no cure for War. The thousands of “cures” in- 
spired by the vision of Mr. Bok’s one hundred 
thousand dollar prize can be but so much wasted 
effort, as futile as poor Henry’s peace ship that 
sailed across and turned around and sailed right 
back again. 

When we say “cure” we presuppose a malady, 

a sickness. Now in the human organism there are but two 

maladies that doctors can cure. Practically all that a physi- 

cian does is to treat symptoms. When the patient has fever 
he treats the symptoms of fever: he tries to regulate intes- 
tinal disruption; he prescribes a diet; he tries to reduce the 
temperature of the blood; he makes the patient rest and sleep; 
he does all he can with the symptoms of fever but he cannot 
say, “Here is the location of this fever. I will cut it out. 

Or I will apply a medicine to it that will kill it.” What he 

does is to so treat. the symptoms that the body is enabled to 

throw off the fever itself. It is a sound medical fact that 
there are but two or three diseases that doctors can actually 
cure as such. 

War is a disease. Moreover, it is a disease with such deep- 
rooted sources that it can hardly be likened to one of the 
few diseases of man that doctors can cure. Its tendrils reach 
down into the very original nature of mankind; it is fed by 
the primitive instincts that are as old as the race. Were it 
possible to treat its symptoms as a physician treats the symp- 
toms of a human patient there might be some hope, just as 
there is some hope in the most desperate case of ailment 
known to man. 

But it seems impossible to treat the symptoms of war with 
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the least hope of success. We have been trying it for thou- 
sands of years and there is absolutely no indication that we 
are much nearer the solution now than we ever were. There 
seems to be no great physician that can administer to the war- 
sick world; no physician that can put it to bed, assuage its 
fever, physic it of the poisonous racial hatreds that ferment 
in its tortured entrails and feed it on the strengthening and 
purifying diet of brotherly love and human understanding, 
In this sense, then, the world cannot be cured. 

Is there no hope? Must this most terrible of all plagues 
continue to exact its enormous toll in human anguish and 
staggering economic loss on down through the distant march 
of the future? It is said that in certain nations, war, which 
always takes the finest and best of the land, has gone so far 
in its deadly work of selection that the peoples of these nations 
have lost inches in stature, much of the physical vigor that 
once was their glory and are now actually looking forward 
to the time when physical degeneration will threaten their 
very existence. 

Selection is an established fact. If the finest men of the 
nation are sacrificed on the battlefield it is imbecility to ex- 
pect the weaklings left behind to breed anything but weak- 
lings. That would be a flat denial of evolution. 

Let us go back to the physician and his patient. Today it 
is recognized that the best way to fight disease is to begin 
at birth to build a body so strong that disease can hardly find 
a foothold. The best cure, then, is not a cure but is prevention, 
if the play on words can be pardoned. If a child is born of 
a tubercular mother, doomed to die, we do not frantically try 
to save the mother and disregard the child. The mother wouid 
die anyway and the child, uncared for, would catch the infec- 
tion and follow her. No, we treat the mother and do our best 
to prolong her life but—since it has been proven that it is 
merely the bodily weakness and not the germ that is inherited 
—we also see that the child does not catch the infection; we 
build up a strong physique in that child that will resist the 
attack of the germ. And thus the child is saved. 
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War, we have said, has its roots in the basic human pas- 
sions, in the instinctive inheritance of the race. Great psy- 
chologists tell us that pugnacity and aggressiveness are orig- 
inal tendencies and that hate and fear are as old as mankind. 
Is there then any hope? In the ages that have passed it was 
also instinctive for the male to mate with many females. 
There was no such thing as marriage any more than there 
today exists among the animals a condition where the male 
always cleaves to the same female. 

But in the thousands of years that have passed since those 
early days marriage has somehow come into being. There 
are cynics who will cheaply remark that today one male does 
not cleave to one female, but we know that when we take the 
world as a whole there is no more universal thing than the 
holy institution of marriage. This means, then, that instincts 
may be controlled and directed, even slowly changed. The 
American psychologist, Thorndyke, says that the instincts of 
man are far from being all good. They fitted him for a prim- 
itive existence and not for the civilized existence of today. He 
moreover says that these instincts can be changed by training 
and only as we change them to fit our present existence are we 
going in the right direction. 

Thus there is hope for the future even if there is no cure 
for war in this generation. The world of tomorrow lies in 
the children of today. The world today is sick unto death 
with the malady of war. Rooted in the instinctive beings of 
the men and women of every nation the disease of war is 
being fed more gluttonously in Europe today by hatreds than 
at any time in the history of the world. To abolish war while 
the present generation still lives is beyond reason and only 
an imbecile would suggest such a possibility. It is not for us 
to say that the world court is useless. In establishing a 
world court we would be treating a symptom and even if the 
disease is incurable, surely we owe it to the patient to do all 
‘we can. 

But world courts, leagues of nations, treaties and all the 
other things that seek to deal with nations cannot cure war. 
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Were it possible to ruthlessly kill the adult population of the 
world today, kill with it all its ingrained hatreds and mis- 
understandings, all its misconceptions and false ideals, all 
its memories of bitter defeats and longings for former gran- 
deur, all its prejudices built up since childhood by careful 
propaganda on the part of jealous governments; were it pos- 
sible to kill this adult population and take the children, young, 
untainted, unbiased and untaught; were it possible to teach 
them aright in a common conception of universal brotherhood 
and justice there would be no war when these children of 
today became the adults of tomorrw. 

Can it be done? Of course we could hardly make a whole- 
sale killing of the adults but can we teach the adults of to- 
morrow ? 

Sixty years ago these United States of Ameria were not 
united. They were torn with hatred. The land was divided 
into bitter camps. These factions fought the bloodiest war 
the world had yet seen. We are still mourning the cost of 
that war. When peace was brought about it was said that 
the hatred would never die out and that it was only a question 
of time before a second terrific struggle would rend the con- 
tinent. But that struggle has never come and will never 
come. It is probably true that the hatred has never died in 
the hearts of those who fought. It has burned low but it is. 
still there. 

Yet who is so foolish as to say that this second war will 
come? There is no Mason and Dixon line except in the rag- 
time songs. With every passing year the boundaries of the 
two sections grow dimmer and dimmer and today there is a 
national unity that was never remotely dreamed of but scant: 
sixty years ago. 

And what is the reason? It is a common education. Amer- 
ican free public education really grew up since the Civil War. 
It did not exist before to any appreciable extent. This free 
education is of such great significance in the bringing to- 
gether of North and South because it is a common education. 
The children of the two sections studied the same books and 
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learned the same ideals. Even though they lived in the shad- 
ows of the bitter feelings of their fathers these children were 
drawn together by that common education and in two genera- 
tions the wonderful work was done. 

By the simple expedient of controlling education the Ger- 
man emperors built up from a group of warring provinces a 
German nation. Make no mistake, it was not the Prussian 
armies that made Germany; it was the Prussian system of 
education. By control of education, France built a nation 
that sacrificed 5,000,000 of its best manhood, not so much for 
the love of France as for the hatred of Germany. Napoleon 
knew whereof he spoke when he said, “Let me control the 
education of the children and I will control France.” Had 
the United States warred against Germany five or six years 
the public schools of this country would have instilled in the 
hearts of the children a hatred of Germany that would never 
have died out. 

This, then, is the power of education. And make sure of 
it, only in the education of the children of today lies the hope 
for the world of tomorrow. There is no other answer. We 
cannot cure war. When we say cure we presuppose a disease. 
We cannot cure this disease of war in the hearts of the people 
of today, not entirely in the people of tomorrow, not entirely 
in the next generation nor in the one after that. But this 
we can do. We can gradually wipe it out, reducing in each 
generation the old misunderstandings and hatreds and thus 
by instiling in the young the great common conception of 
peace and international understanding there will come a 
time when war between nations will have been eradicated 
even as the strife between the North and South in our own 
country has been eradicated. 

There remains yet but a suggestion as to how this common 
education might possibly be brought about. Some will say 
that while we have free education in the United States and 
while it is possible to reach our children through the public 
schools, this condition is not to be found in other countries. 
But it is the educated people of a nation that control the des- 
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tinies and policies of that nation and so we can begin the 
solution from the standpoint that a common conception and 
a common understanding in the schools of the world will 
bring about the desired end. 

There is little more to say. It is a question for great edu- 
cators, for universities, for international associations of teach- 
ers. One international association of teachers would do more 
toward the abolition of war than ten thousand international 
associations of diplomats and politicians. It is the teachers. 
that build in the men and women of tomorrow the ideals of 
the world of tomorrow. The love and understanding between 
the United States and the Chinese people was brought about 
by a common eduation. How a common education? A large 
part of China’s educated men and women went to school in 
American colleges here in the United States or in American 
colleges in China. This may illustrate the value of such a 
common training in ideals, conceptions and sympathies. 

The suggestion is recognized to be vague. To start such a 
movement will require the work of many great men, prefer- 
ably educators who realize fully the possibilities of education. 
To get any program under way will take years. It will take 
financial encouragement from wealthy men who are big 
enough to see the vision, for you may make sure that no gov- 
ernment with its prejudice-ridden politicians would back such 
a plan. And this is the only hope for the future. There is 
no hope in world courts. A world court will no more stop 
strife between nations than a civil court stops strife between 
individuals. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


We have received from the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America the following statement, with request that it be given 
the widest possible publiciy. It is a notable declaration of faith and 
purpose, which will win the approval and support of thoughftul 
Americans everywhere. It reads as follows: 

Some 3,300 leaders in American life have signed a statement of 
twenty-one fundamentals in community recreation, made public by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

The fundamentals are based on the Association’s experience of 
eighteen years, during which the number of cities having organized 
recreation has increased from 41 to 680. One hundred twenty-five 
college presidents, thirty-seven labor leaders, and numerous manufac- 
turers, governors, senators, mayors, authors, and prominent women 
have signed the code. Persons of all occupations, diverse political 
affiliations and various religious faiths, have given their approval. 
The fundamentals are as follows: 

1. That in nearly every community with a population of 8,000 
or more, there is need of a man or a woman who shall give full time 
to thinking, planning and working for the best possible use of the 
leisure hours of men, women and children. 

2. That community leisure programs should continue throughout 
the entire twelve months of the year. 

3. That it is the responsibility of the entire community to main- 
tain recreation opportunity for all the citizens and that there ought, 
therefore, to be, as early as possible, support of the recreation pro- 
gram through public taxation under some department of the local 
government. 

4, That there should be in every state a home rule bill, which 
will permit the people of any city or town to make provision under 
their local government for the administration of their community 
recreation. 

5. That there is need in every community, even though the munic- 
ipal recreation administration body be most effective, for private 
organization of citizens in their neighborhoods to make the fullest 
use of facilities provided, to make sure that what is being done is 
meeting the deeper needs of the people of the neighborhood. 

6. That the emphasis ought not to be only on maintaining certain 
activities on playgrounds and in recreation centers, but also and defi- 
nitely on the training of the entire people in leisure time activities, 
so that within the home, in the church, and throughout all natural, 
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human relationships there shall be the best opportunity for whole- 
some good times. 

7. That the purpose in training children and young people in the 
right use of leisure ought not to be merely to fill up the idle hours, 
but also to create an active, energetic, happy citizenship. 

8. That, even though the beginning of a city or town recre- 
ation program be children’s playgrounds, other features ought to be 
added progressively from year to year, until music, dramatic activi- 
ties, and discussion of public questions, training for more intellectual 
uses of spare time, and other valuable activities have been included, 
so that all ages and all kinds of people may find vital interest. 

9. That every boy and every girl in America ought to be trained 
to know well a certain limited number of games for use outdoors and 
indoors, so that there will never be occasion for any boy or any girl 
to say that he cannot think of anything to do. 

10. That most boys and girls should be taught a few simple songs, 
so that, if they wish, they may sing as they work or play. 

11. That all employed boys and girls should have opportunity in 
their free hours to enjoy companionship and wholesome social life. 

12. That through the community recreation program every boy 
and girl should come to appreciate the beautiful in life. 

13. That adults, through music, drama, games, athletics, social 
activities, community and special day celebrations, should find in 
their common interests the opportunity for a common community 
service. 

14. That every new school built ought to have a certain minimum 
amount of space around it, provided for the play of the children. 

15. That nearly every new school building ought to have an audi- 
torium, preferably on the ground floor, and should be so constructed 
that it is suited for community uses. 

16. That if a suitable meeting place for community groups is not 
available in the schools or elsewhere, a community building should 
be provided through community effort. 

1%. That each child under ten years of age, living in a city or 
town, should be given an opportunity to play upon a public play- 
ground without going more than one-quarter mile from home. 

18. That every community should provide space in sufficient area 
for the boys of the community to play baseball and football. 

19. That every community should provide opportunity for the 
boys and giris to swim in summer, and, as far as possible, to skate 
and coast in winter. 

20. That every boy and girl ought to have opportunity, either on 
his own home grounds or on land provided by the municipality, to 
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have a small garden, where he may watch the growth of plants, spring- 
ing up from seeds which he has planted. 

21. That in new real estate developments of five acres or more, 
not less than one-tenth of the space should be set aside to be used 
for play, just as a part of the land is set aside for streets. 


The public schools, the mightiest factor in this country for weal 
or woe, are now well under way for the school year 1924-25. Every 
morning millions of children leave, and every evening return home, 
more or less benefited by the day’s experiences. Some people are 
becoming fearful that, in the effort to purge the schools of America 
of anything and everything religious, a serious mistake was made. 
The disclosures of William G. Shepherd in “Good Housekeeping” of 
last February, “Shall We Teach Religion in Our Schools?” and more 
recently in “Collier’s Weekly,” September 20, “What’s Wrong With 
Our Children?” have certainly not allayed their fears. He says, in 
part, “If we want religious, moral or ethical homes in America, we 
must start a new type of American home, and we must begin with 
the children of today; we must put moral or ethical instruction or 
actual soul-training into our educational system somewhere.” 

Clergymen have also been enlisted in this behalf, and have issued 
a formal, public statement, from which the following has been taken: 
“Concerning supernatural religion men differ and divide; but natural 
religion lives in every human being. It is evidenced in that moral 
guide we call conscience, which may be crude or cultivated, but which 
is the essence of every system of morals, because it is a part of the 
mind of every man. No sane person will deny the necessity for all, 
regardless of creed, to aid in the development of the fundamental 
force. An education solely in the material things of life is surely 
incomplete. The young mind must be impressed at the same time 
with the fundamentals of what constitutes right and wrong.” 

Henry R. Evans, of the Federal Bureau of Education, writes very 
thoughtfully on this subject in a recent issue of “School Life.” In 
part he says: “Instruction in religion is the particular province of 
the church, and the schools of the people have wisely refrained from 
all sectarian education. Instruction in ethics, however, is a part of 
the common school curriculum and 1s developed in many ways... . 
According to the Biennial Survey of Education of the United States 
Bureau of Education, 1916-1918, the educational system controlled 
by the various religious denominations was estimated as follows: 
195,276 Sunday schools, with 19,951,675 pupils; about 7,500 parochial 
schools, with 1,626,123 pupils (90% Catholics) ; 41 junior colleges, 
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395 four-year colleges and universities, with a total attendance in 
1916-1917 of approximately 120,000 students, and schools of theology, 
In addition to these definite grades of instruction there were many 
miscellaneous institutions conducted in part by mission boards. The 
activities of 10 denominations alone, out of the Protestant group, 
included 13 training schools; 11 seminaries (ungraded) for women; 
107 orphanages, with grade school instruction; 228 schools for Ne- 
groes; three for Indians; and a score of other miscellaneous institu- 
tions. To these should be added, also, the ‘mountain white’ schools, 
conducted by the churches, and the night schools for immigrants 
under the Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

We may be a little old-fashioned in our view, but, while instant in 
the support of reasonable and sensible plans for relieving childhood 
of its frailties, we are inclined to feel that if church school authori- 
ties bestir themselves to make religious teaching therein more effec- 
tive, and, if the ministers themselves will urge mothers in their folds 
to yearn a little more after the upbringing of their children at the 
dear old knee and hearthstone than for a public career, further effort 
to add to the already heavy curriculum of the elementary schools will 
not be found necessary. 

—Contributed by F. L. Carpozo, Washington, D. C. 


In the fact that Charles Evans Hughes has been Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court and Secretary of State of the Harding-Coolidge 
administrations, one forgets his successful fight waged against ingur- 
ance frauds and his distinguished service subsequently as Governor of 
the State of New York. As an orator he is probably unsurpassed in 
the present day and generation. His noble utterances within the 
year at a dinner to President Angell of Yale University, held at 
Providence, R. I., in connection with the convocation at Brown Uni- 
versity, will never be forgotten by his auditors. 

“Our universities and colleges are giving much thought to the 
question how they can save the Nation,” said he at one point in his 
address, “but their first duty is to consider how they can save them- 
selves. We are flooded, disarranged, overwhelmed by sheer force of 
numbers. Our ancient institutions are compelled to resort to pro- 
cesess of selection that they do not favor. Unable to accommodate 
all, they are creating extraordinary tests to discover those deemed 
to be best fitted for their privileges. 1 enter no objection to this 
course where there is plainly no alternative. But in some way 
America must continue to provide the opportunities for liberal educa- 
tion for the average man. We must train leaders, we must give of 
the best to the best ; but democracy needs not simply a chosen few, but 
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the elevation of the standards of life and thought among the masses of 
the people and to the fullest extent practicable. We need not simply 
technical and professional schools, business and commercial schools and 
vocational training, but wide opportunity for liberal study among those 
who may not be intellectually the most promising. Despite all changes 
in condition, the old educational aims remain unaltered,—mastery 
and discriminating judgment. In the world of slight attention, of 
content with fleeting impressions, of inaccuracies, when the daily food 
consists largely of rumors and conjectures so treated as to be indis- 
tinguishable from facts, where truth is almost always belated and is 
apt to appear after keen interest has been lost, it is far more neces- 
sary than ever that our institutions of learning should recognize that 
their chief function is to maintain the standards of sober and correct 
judgment and a fine disdain for those who make motion a substitute 
for thought. We are blessed with the unifying force of common 
sense, but a thousand questions demand answers of experts; not theo- 
rizing, still less clamor of mere partisans, or the twisted reasoning 
of the propagandists of the interests or prejudices of particular 


groups, but the close and impartial analysis of trained minds.”— 
F. L. C. 


Initial Steps toward Junior High School Organization: It is gratify- 
ing to note the increasing interest being taken throughout the country 
in the development of the junior high school. Even teachers and 
parents, somewhat fearful at first, have, because of its success, been 
won over to commendation and support. Two aspects of the situation 
created by the establishment of this comparatively new unit, are worthy 
of consideration. If a teacher, superior in mind, body, and sustained 
record in grade school, aspires to promotion to the junior high school, 
but, for various reasons, is unable to meet technical qualifications 
immediately, she should be placed therein nevertheless, with the dis- 
tinct understanding, however, that full requirements must be met 
within a given time. Again, it would be well to segregate seventh 
and eighth grades—“grammar” grades—at a “center,” that is, in one 
building of a group, continuing the regular grade work, however, until 
facilities as to building and equipment are afforded, and teachers have 
matured for permanent service as above mentioned, to perform legiti- 
mate junior high school work therein. Such educational procedure 
would be entirely safe and sound, and in accordance with the best 
practice in reputable school systems.—F. L. C. 





























Book Reviews 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH, by Hubert A. Hagar; and APPLIED 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, by Rupert P. Sorelle. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, London, 

We have rarely seen a book that better united the virtues of compre- 
hensiveness and condensation than this. While practically everything 
that is fundamental has been included, the whole book is brought into 
the compass of 128 pages, exclusive of the Preface and Index,—both of 
which, however, are worth while. 


The authors are experts in the art of preparation of young people 
for business positions. Scientific training for commercial life is a 
modern proposition which has developed wonderfully in a very short 
period of time. But it is now credibly stated that Commercial teachers 
make up at least 25 per cent of the teaching force of our secondary 
schools; while in the high schools of many localities as high as 40 per 
cent of the students enroll for the commercial courses. It is evidently 
time that qualified experts should give us text books for this subject. 
The Gregg Company have been pioneers in this field. Their efforts to 
convince the public that business is a real profession and that prepara- 
tion for it is as essential as preparation for the ministry, the law, or 
the practice of medicine, is bearing fruit in abundance; and one fruit 
is found in such books as this. We could wish that not only our 
business schools and colleges, but also those who look to these to send 
them candidates for clerkships, stenographers’ positions, salesmen’s jobs, 
and future partnership responsibilities, would take the time and pains 
to master these pages. It would help to justify the reputation of the 
United States as one of the foremost “Big Business” nations of the 
modern world. 

The Gregg Company announce that they are bringing out another 
book, entitled “Some Observations on Secondary Commercial Education,” 
by Arnon W. Welch of the New York Bar. This will be one of the first 
books of its class dealing with the subject of Commercial Education. 
Doubtless we shall have something to say of this book in some future 
number of EDUCATION. 


BOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Preliminary Edition. 
Chicago, The American Library Association, 1924. 

This book of 279 pages was prepared by a joint committee of the 
School Library Department of the National Education Association and 
of the School Libraries Section of the American Library Association. 
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It bears the marks of experts in this field. The Table of Contents is 
admirably arranged to aid the reader to find just what he wants. The 
typography is a model for clearness and the classification of the con- 
tents of the book enables the reader to select the best books under many 
different headings. The names of Authors stand first and are in black- 
face type; the name of the book follows, with date, publisher and price. 
Under many titles are found, in smaller type, brief characterizations of 
the aim and content. There are all sorts of sectional divisions, so that 
if the reader wants books on Library Economy, Sociology, Home Eco- 
nomics, History, Fiction, the Fine Arts, or what not, the book guides 
him to just what he wants. 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY. By Daniel Gregory Mason. Boston. 
The Oliver Ditson Company. 


This is intended as “A second year study course in music under- 
standing.” The author is possessed of an inherited musical genius, 
which has been cultivated by extensive studies abroad and in America. 
His professorship in Columbia University and his residence for years 
in New York, where the opportunities to hear the world’s great music- 
ians have made it possible for him to interpret to students and the 
public the musical language and to lead in educational paths of under- 
standing. The publishers have co-operated in making an attractive, 
fully illustrated book, which will be sure to find its place in the libraries 
of all music lovers. It is a volume that will make a place for itself 
and contribute to the formation of taste and ability to comprehend 
musical utterance of human thought and feeling. 


PRECIS WRITING. For American Schools. Edited by Samuel Thur- 
ber. Foreword by Charles Swain Thomas. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


A little book with a big meaning and message to every American. 
It points out the superior quality of instruction in composition in the 
best schools of Great Britain and traces it to their fundamental con- 
ception of making thought and content basic, rather than mere mech- 
anics and perfection of form. It is recommended that teachers of 
English drill their pupils in reproducing the main thought and purport 
of given passages in their reading. The pupil should constantly ask 
himself such questions as: What is the gist of this paragraph? How can 
I express in a single sentence the general thought of the chapter I have 
just read? In all professions and in every walk of life there is a great 
opportunity to abbreviate and condense, without sacrificing essentials. 
This book will greatly aid any thoughtful person in cultivating a crisp 
and effective manner of speech, that gets at the point without wasteful 
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wandering. Directness and forcefulness in written and spoken sen- 
tences are cardinal virtues of style which are here valuated and im- 
pressed upon the teacher and students of English. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following new books, each of 
which deserves a separate review, which, owning to the pressure upon 
our space, we find it impossible to give: 


WHAT IS AMERICANISM? G. M. Wilson, Ph.D. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. William H. Crawshaw, 
Litt.D., LL.D. D. C. Heath and Co. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. Russell A. Sharp, AM. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF GREECE. By L. Lamprey. Illustrations by 
Edna F. Hart-Hubon. Little, Brown and Company. 


A DRAMATIC READER. Book IV. Selected by A. R. Headland and 
H. A. Treble. The Oxford University Press. 


OUTLINE GUIDE TO SHAKESPEARE. By Paul Kaufman, Ph.D. 
The Century Co. 


SALVAGING OF AMERICAN GIRLHOOD. By Isabel Davenport, Ph.D. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. A book that should be read by all teachers 
and mothers. 


FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Charles C. 
Peters, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA. By Elbert Hubbard. T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. This a worth-while message from a great teacher. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. Selections, edited by Hardin Craig. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF CORRECT WRITING. By Millington 
F. Carpenter, George Carver, William S. Maulsby and Thomas A. Knott. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
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IN THE HILLS. By Theodore Marburg. Illustrations by J. Le Blant. 
A collection of beautiful and thrilling poems of patriotism. 


BOYS’ OWN ARITHMETIC. By Raymond Weeks. [Illustrated by 
Usabel. E. P. Dutton & Company. A book that will interest most any 
boy in the subject, because, in a fanciful way, yet one that is practical 
and entertaining, it shows the boys how to solve problems that every 
boy wants to solve. The illustrations are alluring and excellent. 


OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION. By Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


CHILD ACCOUNTING. By Arthur B. Moehlman, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit, Mich. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE NEW AGRICULTURE. By Henry Jackson 
Waters. Ginn & Co. A comprehensive and up-to-date manual. Fully 
illustrated. Many of the illustrations in color. An adequate text for 


secondary schools. Price $1.60. 


The following are published by The Macmillan Co.: 
SAFETY FIRST, FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. By Harriet E. Beard, A. B. 
HOW TO EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. By William A. McCall. 
PRINCIPLES OF CLOTHING SELECTION. By Helen Goodrich But- 


trick. 

THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT OF DEMOCRACY. By John Simp- 
gon Penman. 

COLONIAL DAMES AND GOOD WIVES. By Alice Morse Earle. 


THE CHILD’S MIND AND THE COMMON BRANCHES. By Danie) 
Wolford La Rue, Ph. D. 


RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Ina G. Barnes, M. A. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Richard T. Ely 
and the late George R. Wicker. Third Edition. S. J. Brandenburg, 
Collaborator. 

DISCOVERY, OR THE SPIRIT AND SERVICE OF SCIENCE. By Sir 
Richard Gregory. 
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Macmillan’s Pocket Classics, 4 separate vols., viz.: ADAM BEDE, 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, JANE ADDAMS’ TWENTY YEARS 
AT HULL HOUSE, KINGSLEY’S HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


FOLLOWING COLUMBUS: A PRIMARY HISTORY. By William L, 
Nida. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Frederick G. 
Bonser and Lois C. Mossman. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Revised. By Charles 
A. Beard, W. C. Bagley. 


BACKBONE: THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. By Samuel §, 
Drury. 


RURAL EDUCATION. By Orville Gilbert Brim, Ph.D. (Rural Edu- 
cation Series.) 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A PROJECT CURRICULUM. By Ellsworth 
Collings. Introduction by William H. Kilpatrick. 


SPECIAL TALENTS AND DEFECTS. THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
EDUCATION. By Leta S. Hollingsworth, Ph. D. 





